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Bishop Huntington’s plea for a fuller recognition 
of the place and power of the family, in the plan of 
God for the uplifting of mankind, is most timely ; 
and ought to be a prompting of good to many. 


The power of an approving word, or of a harsh 
one, cannot be over-emphasized. It is not for chil- 
dren alone that words are potent for help or harm. 
We are all children in this matter—always children. 
As Emerson puts it: “ No man has a prosperity so 
high or firm but two or three words can dishearten it. 
There is no calamity which right words will not beg in 
to redress.” Lord, keep thou the door of our lips! 


Trusting is worth more than thinking, when one is 
in trouble. Going to our Saviour to tell him of our 
trials, and to leave them with him, is a better way of 
disposing of our trials than trying to think out a 
way of bearing them, all by ourselves, The heavier 
our burden, the more need of trusting both it and 
ourselves to our loving Saviour. We may indeed 
ask him to show us a way of escape from its compli- 
cations ; but it is of no use for us to try to think a 
way out without his help. 

“Oh, leave thyself to God! and if indeed 

’Tis given thee to perform so vast a task, 
Think not at all; think not, but kneel and ask / 


again ; all together. 





O friend! by thought was never creature freed 
From any sin, from any mortal need.” 

‘A great deal is said of the duty of church-going ; 
bat not enough is said of the duty of wanting to go 
to church—of loving the church, whether one is able 
to get te it ornet. There are those who go to church, 
and sit in fashionable pews, without loving the 
church, and without thinking of what is said in the 
church while they are there. There are those, on 
the other hand, who are kept away from church, 








while they long to be in it Who doubts which of 


heart in the stock exchange or the farm-yard. 





If the Sunday-school is a singing school, then the 
manner of singing ought to receive a large share of 
attention while the singing is in progress. But if 
the Sunday-school hour is a sacred hour, and the 
singing is a part of its exercises of worship, the 
teaching of music ought to be arranged for at another 


time than then, and the singing of a hymn ought | 


not to be interrupted for the purpose of giving sing- 
ing lessons. If it is right to run the two things 
together— worship and method-teaching—in the 
service of praise, why not in the service of prayer ? 
Imagine a school trying that in the Lord’s Prayer! 
“Our Father who art in heayen”— “Hold on 
there,” says the superintendent. “Try that over 
Now then”— “Our Father.” 
“Stop! Not ‘Our Father,’ but ‘Our Father.’ Now, 
once more.” “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
“Notice there, ‘in heaven,’ It’s not your earthly 
father, but your Father in Aeaven, that you are 
addressing now. Goon.” “ Hallowed be thy name,”— 
“Steady there! Steady! That word ‘hallowed’ is 
to be spoken softly, reverently. Don’t blurt it out 
as if you were driving oxen.” A good way of pro- 
moting reverence that would be—wouldn’t it? Did 


you ever hear anything of that sort in the service 
of praise? 


There is hope to our country’ia the growing recog- 
nition of the fact that the purity and stability of our 
national life are dependent on the purity and the 
stability of the family life. This gain in public 
opinion is shown in the new interest felt in wise 
legislation on the divorce question ; in the fresh desire 
to be rid of the national disgrace of Mormon 
polygamy ; in the decisions of state courts against 
“ marriage insurance ’’ companies—as an agency to 
make pecuniaryigain an element in the marriage 
question ; and mloréthanall this, inthe greater honor 
shown to every exhibit ofoa delightful:example of 
the family life.invhigh placess: No one lesson has 
been made more pféminent in connection with the 
sickness and death of President Garfield than the 
beauty of love and light in the household. And in 
all the eloquent statements of this truth, none have 
been more pregnantly impressive than that of Judge 
V. B. Chamberlain, of Connecticut, a college-mate of» 
the late President, who, after a fitting reference to 
the mirtyr-president’s life and services, said tenderly : 
“ Lay aside now the consideration of his public char- 
acter and career, and notice what he and his have 
done in the last few months to sanctify the family 
life. For nearly thirty years the life of that family 
had gone on hidden from public view, growing with 
the years in loveliness'and beauty, until, without 
warning, the curtain lifted, and the eye of the world 
was turned full upon it. There was no pause, no 
bewilderment ; simply the continuance of duty until 
the end. Henceforth the memory of that scene of 
domestic love shall be te this nation of priceless 








ited States of Canada for #200, it will be sent on trial 16 going—those who want to go and cannot, or those | have sure foundation, is the purity of the family 
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life, the life of the nation is uplifted. 





There is another vituperative assault on Chris- 
tianity by Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, in The 
North American Review, for November. A single 
illustration of its utter unfairness, or of its writer’s 
astounding ignorance of the Bible text, is as good 
as more to show its hollowness throughout. From 
near Mount Sinai, the command of Jehovah went 
forth, “Proclaim Uberty throughout all the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” Near the Sea of 
Galilee, Jesus of Nazareth declared it as his mis- 
sion—foretold in the prophecies of Jehovah—“ to 
proclaim release to the captives,” and “to set at liberty” 
them that were bound. The great apostle of Jesus 
declared, as he stood among the ruins of the world’s 
highest civilization, that “God . . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” It was at Mount Sinai that the word 
of Jehovah was spoken: “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself ;” and that this command might not 
be taken as limited to Jews alone, Jehovah added : 
“The stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto 
you as one born among you, and thou shalt love him 
as thyself.” It was in the Old Testament also that 
the command was recorded: “If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, 
give him water to drink.” What are these words 
less than liberty, equality, fraternity, in the highest 
and noblest sense ?—these words from the Jehovah 
of Sinai, and the Messiah of Galilee? Yet Colonel 
Ingersoll declares that it was the French revolu- 
tionists who “placed upon a nation’s brow these 
stars :— Liberty, Fraternity, Equality—grander words 
than ever issued from Jehovah’s lips.” And again 
he says: “The great truth that all men are by 
nature free was never told on Sinai’s barren crags, 
nor by the lonely shores of Galilee.” In the face of 
this stylé of writing, is there any wonder that Colonel 
Ingersoll has to say of his opponent in this contro- 
versy: He “imagined that he had answered my 
arguments by simply telling me that my statements 
were false”? Well, why wasn’t that answer fair? 





READY TO LEAD IN PRAYER. 


It is one thing to be in the spirit of personal 
prayer at all times; it is quite another thing to be 
ready to lead others in prayer at one time in par- 
ticular. Yet these two things are very often con- 
founded ; and the mistake is made of supposing that 
the possession of a spirit of prayer gives a fitness for 
leading others in prayer on every special occasion. 
And this mistake it is which makes public prayer so 
much less the impressive and inspiring service 
than it ought to be. 

Being alike ready at all times for any service 
whatsoever, is being very poorly fitted for that ser- 
vice at any time whatsoever. A dead level is always 
a dead level; there is no life in it. The most tire- 
some scenery in all the world is a boundless plain, 
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Water will stagnate and corrupt, if it has neither 
fall nor tides, neither ripple nor waves. He who is 
just as ready at one time as another to sleep or to 
eat, to laugh or to cry, to ride or to walk, to sing or 
to pray, to sit at home or to goout and see his neigh- 
bors, can never do any one of these things with a 
real relish, or to the satisfaction of those who are 
with him. He who is never excited, never off his 
centre, never enthusiastic and never depressed, might 
have got along with the Laodiceans, but he is the 
last man in the world to make friends or to win 
admiration in the communities we know anything 
about, nowadays. 

Peculiarly is it true in the field of mental activity 
that no general acquisition obviates the necessity of 
special preparation. If you hear a man make a good 
off-hand speech, you may be sure that that speech 
was not made off-hand. It was prepared for, in some 
way. Ifyou find that a man seems always ready 
with his voice or his pen, you may set it down as 
certain that he is always making himself specially 
ready for each call on his voice or pen. There are 
no exceptions to this truth. When some one com- 
plimented M. Thiers on his effective impromptu 
speeches in the French Assembly, M. Thiers replied, 
that he never insulted the Assembly with impromptu 
speeches, but he rose at five o’clock every morning 
to prepare his “impromptus” for the day. Dr. 
Thomas Arnold declared that he never taught a les- 
son—even in the line of studies that he had a life- 
time of general preparation in—without specially 
preparing himself for that one class-recitation. And 
that it was that kept Thomas Arnold the good 
teacher to the last. So it is all the way up and down 
the scale. He who shows any special fitness for any 
special work has made special preparation for that 
special work. General fitness is not a safe reliance 
for anything in particular. 

Public prayer is a very different matter from 
private prayer. Private prayer is the emptying 
of one’s soul to God unreservedly; there need be 
no constraint in it whatsoever. Public prayer ought 
to have no such emptying of the leader’s personal 
‘soul to God in the presence of others; constraint so 
far is a duty from the beginning to the end of such 
prayer. If one is in the constant habit of personal 
prayer, accustomed to keep himself always open 
before God in confession and supplication, he is in 
all the greater danger of failing to lead others 
fittingly in public prayer; and there is all the more 
need of his making himself ready, by deliberate plan 
and purpose, to keep himself within the bounds of 
proper public prayer while leading the worship of 
others, as distinct from that unrestrained freedom 
of personal prayer which is as natural to him in his 
daily life as his instinctive breathing. Praying is 
not the same thing everywhere. It is one thing in 
the closet, another thing im the family, another thing 
in the Sunday-school, another thing in the social 
prayer-meeting, and yet another thing in the sanc- 
tuary, with the general congregation of worshipers. 
He who does not consider these differences, and nfake 
himself ready accordingly for the special service to 
which he is summoned, neither knows his duty nor 
does it, in the line of prayer. 

As a practical matter, the clergyman who has 
power in public prayer is sure to be found a clergy- 
man who makes special preparation beforehand for 
his public prayers. It is a shame for any clergyman 
to go into his pulpit without specific preparation for 
every portion of the service he is to lead; for his 
Bible-reading, his hymn-reading, his preaching, and 
his praying. It is not enough for him to be in the 
general spirit of Bible-reading, and hymn-reading, and 
preaching, and praying. He has a particular duty 
for that day, before that congregation, in view of the 
peculiar needs of those who are there before him, and 
the peculiar circumstances of that hour—as apart 
from every other hour of their lives and of his life. 
Unless he makes ready for that particular duty he 
is unready for it; and his hearers are aware of that 
fact before the service is half over with, whether he 








knows it or not. Special preparation for the public’ It’s a shame to the superintendent if any teacher is 


prayers of the day is made by the best clergymen | 


generally. Those who fail to make such preparation 
show it in their failure to have the results of that 
preparation. And that such failures in pulpit ser- 
vices are pitiably common cannot be denied. _ 

If a clergyman needs special preparation for lead- 
ing in public prayer, much more so a layman, And 
the best laymen recognize this fact. Many a super- 
intendent gives no little time to the preparation of 
his thoughts for his opening prayer, and his prayer 
gives proof of this fact. The late Professor John 8. 
Hart, who was for many years a Sunday-school 
superintendent, as well as a secular school teacher, 
said, not long before his death, that he always made 
notes beforehand to guide his thoughts in his opening 
prayer—on Sunday or on a week-day. He had even 
retained the notes of his daily morning prayers for 
a term of years at the State Normal School of New 
Jersey. A superintendent whose opening prayer 
seemed to uplift the thoughts and hearts of all who 
heard him told the writer of this, that he was accus- 
tomed to begin the preparation of his Sunday’s prayer 
early in the week beforehand, and to centre all his 
lesson-study on his prayer plan. Any superintendent 
whose prayer is peculiarly impressive, or peculiarly 
fitting, is likely to have made his prayer a matter 
of special preparation. And the superintendent who 
prepares himself for leading his*school in prayer 
will not expect his teachers to be ready for a similar 
service without similar preparation. The late Henry 
P. Haven—*“ model superintendent ”’ as he has been 
called—was in the habit of notifying his teachers, 
at the opening of the month, of the time when they 
would be called on, during that month, to lead 
the school in prayer. There are thoughtful super- 
intendents who even quietly notify in advance 
the teacher whom they are to ask to close the 
ordinary weekly teachers’-meeting with prayer. The 
superintendent who would call on a teacher to lead 
in the opening prayer of the Sunday-school without 
a word of previous notice evidently lacks an apprecia- 
tion of the privilege and duty of preparation for 
public prayer. 

As to the relative freeness and freshness of prayers 
which have been thought over beforehand and those 
which are wholly on the “spur of the moment,” 
it is clear that all the advantage is on the side 
of preparation. Who is most at his ease in any 
public address—the man who knows just what he 
wants to say, and how and why he is to say it, or the 
man who is uncertain at every point, and must try 
to do his thinking on his feet? Who leads in prayer 
most heartily and easily—he who is specially pre- 
pared to lead in prayer on that occasion, or he who 
is surprised at being called on, and is in doubt as to 
just what he should pray for, and how? Those who 
are readiest with “off-hand” prayers are always 
those whose prayers have been “on hand ” altogether 
too long. The poorest liturgies in the world are the 
unwritten liturgies of persons who are just as ready 
to prey at one time as another, and who’ pray the 
same prayer—or who say some one or another of 
their scanty stock of prayers—on every occasion. 
When Mr. Moody came back to Boston after his 
first long absence in the West, he said on the Tremont 
Temple platform, “I went away from here almost 
ten years ago, and I came back finding some of you 
saying the same old prayers you were praying then; 
and yet we have lived a century in these ten years.” 
Yesterday’s prayers are no more suited to to-day’s 
needs, than is yesterday’s manna fitted to be the food 
of to-day. Public prayers which are fresh and 
hearty and timely are always prayers that come 
from special thought and through special preparation! 

A really good teacher ought not, indeed, to come 
into the Sunday-school in the frame of mind which 
best suits him to lead that school in prayer—unless 
he knows that he is expected to so lead it. He ought 
to come with his thoughts on his class and his lesson. 
If he is to lead others in prayer, that is another thing. 
He ought to be in no doubt on this point beforehand. 





so in doubt. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is sometimes a good thing for a good man to be 
startled out of his propriety‘by the blunt and unexpected 
puttings of a truth which is utterly at variance with his 
habit of thought and practice. Unconsciously he has 
been doing a thing in a wrong way, with the idea that 
that was the way of ways to do that thing. When 
he is brought squarely to face the assertion that his 
way of doing has no justification whatever either in 
absolute right or in practical expediency, his first impulse 
is to deny the assertion emphatically ; and then he is in 
a good atate to consider an argument on the subject. 
This truth is illustrated by a letter from a Pennsylvania 
clergyman who seems surprised at the recent declaration 
in these columns that “asuperintendent who would have 
his teachers lead the school in prayer, ought not to call 
on a teacher for this service without having given him 
timely notice that he is to do so.” His disturbed protest 
against this doctrine is : 

It is a sad commentary on the spirit with which an intelli- 
gent teacher comes to school, to say that the superintendent 
should give timely notice to the one whom he proposes to call 
on to take this place of peculiar honor and high responsibility. 
It is the cultivation of the true spirit of prayer—and that alone 
—that can fit one for such a sacred and holy service. The 
preparation of words and phrases and sentiments in advance, 
gives a stiffness and formality to the prayer that makes it re- 
pulsive to the devout soul seeking to be led into communion 
with God. Every teacher must cultivate this spirit of prayer 
so as to cheerfully and joyfully respond to such an invitation. 

Now this subject is too important to be dismissed with 
a brief note in this department; hence we consider it 
more fully in the leading editorial of the week. But we 
do want to say just here, that no teacher can fittingly 
lead a Sunday-school in prayer without previous special 
preparation for that service; and that it is either super- 
stition or shiftlessness which would lead him to suppose 
that he can do so. 


There are some difficulties in Sunday-school work 
which will never be removed while boys and girls are 
boys and girls, and while thoughtlessness and a love of 
mischief are childish traits. The best we can do, when 
asked about these difficulties, is to counsel patience and 
tenderness in dealing with them. It will be well fora 
teacher when he gets to the point of the cheery old 
saint, whose confession was: “I’ve a great many difti- 
culties and trials in life; but, thank the Lord, they don’t 
trouble me much.” One of the perennial troubles of a 
teacher is here stated by a Philadelphia worker : 

I have a great deal of trouble and inconvenience from the 
habit of some of my scholars to forget, or mislay, or lose, their 
lesson papers. The question I would ask of you is, How can 
this troublesome thing be remedied ? I had thought of refusing 
new papers, and thus make the scholars more careful—possi- 
bly. But even in this I foresee drawbacks ; so I come to you 
for advice. Please to answer in Notes on Open Letters. 

Is there anything that a boy or a girl is not liable to 
mislay, or forget, or even to lose, at one time or another ? 
Hat or bonnet, school-book or market-basket, cricket- 
ball, or top, or jew’s-harp,—is there one of these things 
that is sure to stay by, and to be always at hand when 
wanted? If a boy will lose a jack-knife, and a girl will 
mislay a doll’s dress, just when those things are most 
wanted by the boy and the girl, can you wonder that not 
every boy or girl will hold on to a lesson-paper for dear 
life, seven days in the week? No!no! To begin with, 
understand that as long as a child is a child, and a lesson- 
paper is a lesson-paper, a child and a lesson-paper will 
not always be found together. The only way of having 
the lesson-text visibly with a child at all times is by tat- 
tooing it on him, week by week. It is an old-time diffi- 
culty—this liability of forgetting the lesson-helps. It 
was recognized forty centuries ago by the command: 
“Thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 
gates.” Yet even those requirements did not absolutely 
remove the difficulty. Whatever will give you a new 
hold on the scholar, whatever will uplift the scholar’s 
character, whatever will promote thoughtfulness, system, 
thoroughness, in the scholar’s mind and ways, will tend 
toward making your scholar a better keeper and a better 
user of the lesson-paper. But until the boy is a perfect 


boy, or the girl is a perfect girl, do not wonder that his 
or her lack sometimes shows in the lack of the lesson- 
paper—as well as elsewhere, The real trouble is, the 
boy is a boy, and the girl is a girl. Have that in mind, 
and perhaps you will have less wonder at and more 
patience with your scholars, 
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THESE THREE. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD, 
Faith sees thee face to face, 
Love clasps thy garment’s hem, 
While Doubt stands coldly by 
To chide and pity them :— 
«The very Christ of God?’ 
Yet many Christs there be, 
On many missions sent, 


Noble, methinks, as he. 


“The world has moved apace 
From Jewish legends dim; 
The Jarger hope to-day 
Cleaves not alone to him!” 
Faith, with uplifted gaze 
Unswerving, answers low :— 
“Who grasps my human need, 
Is the one Hope I know!” 
**No hand but his hath lain 
A healing touch on grief, 
No hand but his hath wrought 
For the sick soul relief. 
** Prophets of the Most High, 
Or martyrs for his name, 
The ‘Christs’ whom ye extol, 
Are not to me the same!” 
Love, kneeling at his feet, 
Breathes out her raptured trust : 
“Who finds him deep within 
Will cling because he must !” 
So till the end of days, 
As at the first, remain 
Love, Faith, and Doubt ;—declare 
Whose is the loftier strain. 


THE LAW OF MORAL UNITY IN THE 
LIFE OF THE FAMILY. 
BY THE RIGHT REY. F. D., HUNTINGTON, D.D, 


Tn wisdom, in power over evil, in all kinds of health, 
in a transmitted power of aspiration, the child is a gainer 
and a conqueror by the goodness of his parents. In 
ignorance, moral infirmity, manifold disasters and suffer- 
ings, transmitted propensities to evil, the child is a loser 
and a victim by the iniquity of his father and his mother. 
This is the fearful law of parental responsibility. It isa 
remarkable circumstance in the terrific history of Dathan 
and Abiram that the “little children,” utterly uncon- 
scious of the crime committed, incapable of understand- 
ing an ecclesiastical insurrection, were bound up in the 
guilt of it, and went down in the destruction that was its 
retribution. Throughout the Book which discloses the 
principles of God’s government of his human family 
the same fact appears again and again. In some sense 
the household is a unit, all its members, older or younger 
sharing in its single life and destiny. Whether because 
the duty imposed by this law is so tremendous in its con- 
sequences, or because its operation is not on the surface 
of things, or because the sentence is not executed speedily, 
the cyes of multitudes of men seem to be shut on the 
scriptural and historical fact. 

As to the reasons of such a law in the counsels of the 
divine mind, none of us can go very far in the way of 
exploration. What we can know shades off very soon 
into a realm of mystery too deep and too wide forus. This 
much is clear. To foresee that the effects of our own 
character and conduct do not terminate, for joy or for 
misery, with ourselves, but run on, fasten themselves, 
reappear, and accumulate their blessing or their wretched- 
ness, in those whom we love like our own life,—this must 
create a new motive, of immense power, for holy living, 
and impart a tender solemnity to the whole institution 
and daily habits of the family. 

Throughout the entire records of the Jewish common- 
wealth it is made prominent that, beneath the covenants 
of God and his people, children not only of the first but 
of remoter generations should be blessed for their parents’ 
obedience, and should suffer for their parents’ transgres- 





sion; and this is manifestly carried out in practice 
through their history. The constant wording of com- 
mand, promise and threat is,—“ You and your children 
after you.” ‘“ Keep my laws, hallow my sabbaths, rever- 
ence my sanctuaries, walk in my ways, and your children | 
shall prosper with you,in the good land which I the | 
|. rl your God give you.” Sointhe Decalogue: “ For] | 
tle Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities | 
of te fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth | 
gencration of them that hate me, and shewing mercy unto | 
thousands [of generations] of them that love me, and keep | 
my commandments.” Even foreigners, the Egyptians, 


| 


into the congregation of the Lord to the third generation, 
in touching remembrance of the fact that the{Israelite had 
been a stranger in the Egyptian’s land. There were 
limits to the application of the hereditary rule on the 
human statute book, as in the case of capital punishment, 
when by human hands the child should not be put to 
death for the parent’s felony; but it never could have 
occurred to any writer to insert this limitation, had not 
the general principle been in his mind. Yet in other 
instances, when Jehovah took judgment immediately 
into his own hands, as when he makes “the man clothed 
with linen” his instrument, he brings the weapons 
against “old and young, maids and little children” 
because the corruption was so deep-struck and total that 
no lighter penalty would meet it. Again, when he finds 
his people turning back to him, he also turns with won- 
derful tenderness not only to them but to their seed after 
them in benediction: “Great shall be the peace of thy 
children. There is a striking proof that the Jews under- 
stood and felt this law to be binding where, in the New 
Testament, in a scene full of indescribable horrors, the 
implacable crowd at the Redeemer’s trial, while Pilate 
shrinks from the awful act, washes his hands, and says, 
“T am innocent,” cry, in their infamy, “ His blood be 
on us, and on our children.” They knew—for all their 
national education under God had instructed them—that 
whatever woe fell on them belonged by just descent to 
their offspring. 

With this law of parental life ever working down 
with immensurable moral force upon the infant soul, go 
the great duty and the great power of Christian education. 
Together these make and ever remake the character of 
the world. They help or hinder, they bless or curse, 
they save or they destroy the generations of men. 

And, however reluctant we may be to confess this doc- 
trine in its personal connection with ourselves, there are 
many proofs that we do recognize it, and that we expect to 
witness the effects of it in society about us. How often 
do we hear surprise expressed if the offspring do not fol- 
low the style of the household; if the sons of sordid or 
sensual or coarse parents are otherwise than sordid, 
sensual, or coarse! If the daughters of a greedy or dis- 
honest or ostentatious father, or of a mother who has no 
purer spring of action than admiration, gayety, or the 
passion for display, are frivolous, giddy, and immodest, 
who wonders? Or if the natural results by some happy 
interposition are delayed or hidden for a time, is it not a 
familiar fact that some outbreak of folly or wickedness 
farther on is apt to reproduce the parental infirmity? 
False manners, false dealings, irritable tempers, gross 
appetites, profane speech, pride, idleness, envying, intem- 
perance of every kind, contempt of sacred ordinances, 
all these reappear in the progeny, just as every seed 
yields its own kind of fruit, and no other. We only 
mock ourselves if we imagine we can allow them to go 
on in ourselves, and yet, by mismanagement, keep them 
out of those whose moral being, stature, and complexion, 
are formed by ourown. Though you attain the doubt- 
ful success of driving them back by violence and sever- 
ity from the outward behavior, you will look with dis- 
may, some time or other,.to see melancholy traces of 
them coming out in looks, tones, actions, to torture you. 

Recognitions of this law are among the commonplaces 
of litefature. Most biographies, as if through an in- 
intuitive acknowledgment of it, begin by telling us 
something of the origin and juvenile nurture of the sub- 
ject, and the character of his progenitors. Select, for 
example, two men who greatly affected the early progress 
of our religion in the world in opposite ways, the emperor 
and apostate Julian, the patriarch and saint John Chry- 
sostom, cotemporary during a part of their lives in the 
fourth century, both pupils of the same distinguished 
teacher of the East, Libanius, the saint winning the 
widest triumphs of his Christian eloquence and zeal in 
the city, Constantinople, where the emperor was born. 
It is common enough to attribute the pagan recantation 
of his faith by Julian to his studies of the Platonic phi- 
losophy in his mature years, in Asia. There is sufficient 
testimony, however, to show that he was early preju- 
diced against Christianity by the harsh, hypocritical, 


| overbearing court religion of his relatives, and the whole 


scene of his youthful development. To that. javenile 


| initiation into insincerity and cruelty we can trace the 


subsequent renunciation of the very name of Christ, the 
cowardly concealment of his real opinions till he was 
fairly seated on the imperial throne, his inconsistent per- 
secutions and puerile assaults upon the faith of the 
Crucified. Put now, in contrast with this heathenish- 
ness, the high and holy career of the golden-mouthed 
preacher of the Greek Church, his missionary sacrifices, 
his schools of Christian learning, his intense and fervid 
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shepherd of Christ’s fold, his incalculable service to the 
cause of Christ for all after-time, and then follow back 
this stream of good to its spring in the quiet family life 
at Antioch, where his Ynother, Anthusa, made the train- 
ing and unfolding of his mind, in the faith of Jesus, the 
constant care of her widowed years. His father had 
been asoldier. The mother, left a widow at nineteen 
years, made it her maternal charge that her son should 
be “ Christ’s faithful soldier and servant to his life’s end.” 
Who will say that the “prayer of Saint Chrysostom,” 
offered by successive generations of believers all along, 
is not as likely to have been the pious utterance of her 
spirit as the literal composition of the son whom she 
gave, on her knees, to the church? 

Christendom needs a reassertion of this law, and an 
obedient respect for it, as much as it needs any other 
reform. In the multitude of modern voluntary societies, 
organized to achieve all sorts of specific objects, we seem 
to have forgotten that there is an old, primitive, simple, 
and sacred society organized by the Maker of man when 
man was made, and rooted in man’s nature. Were it 
kept in its right place of honor and authority, we could 
dispense with half our associations, leagues, lodges, and 
guilds. The arrangements of domestic life, and the 
habits of society, seem to be expressly contrived to drive’ 
families asunder, to separate parents from their children, 
and brothers and sisters from one another. _The process 
begins at the cradle, and ends only with the dispersions 
of maturity. Mothers put away their babies to be 
nursed, without necessity. A brutal subserviency to 
fashion often banishes children from the table and the 
parlor. They are handed over to be vulgarized and 
degraded by the superstitions and low familiarities, if 
not by the secret corruptions, of irresponsible servants 
of both sexes, in thousands of rich men’s houses. 
While the ftivolous mother and selfish father are in the 
theatre, the opera house, the ball-room, and the club, the 
souls God has committed to them as their first charge 
are in the kitchen or the nursery, taking their first les- 
sons in the way to perdition. What used to be known 
as the “family circle” is broken to pieces. The very 
arrangements that warm and light our dwellings favor 
this domestic disintegration. “Fireside” and “hearth- 
stone” are words without meaning. In some cases, each 
youth has his or her own apartment where company is 
seen; and restraint is loosened, and many, things are 
said and done, and books are read, which even a worldly, 
and not over-righteous, parent would instinctively for- 
bid. Pretty soon the fashionable boarding-school takes 
off the boy and girl farther yet. They meet at meals or 
in vacations on terms of etiquette, and are little more | 
than strangers to each other, till they marry or go to the 
ends of the earth on business. Good, simple, honest, 
pure, hearty family-life,—where is it? Is this what God 
intended, and the Son of man hallows, as the moral unit 
of man’s social life, as the “household” on which the 
Father of all the families of the earth has pronounced so 
many tender and beautiful and gracious benedictions? 
If we must have any more “societies,” let us have one to 
bring back the blessings of the Christian “home!” 

What have we practically todo? The spiritual train- 
ing of the young must be raised from the rank of a mere 

ional, accidental, or subordinate interest to that of 
a primary and indispensable obligation. It must no 
longer be left to impulse, or pushed into the by-ways of 
the family intercourse, to be taken when nothing else 
happens to press on the attention; but, from the cradle, 
place must be made, plans must be formed, difficulties 
must be overcome, hardships and discouragements must 
be patiently endured, for the presentation of the child to 
his Saviour and Judge as a consecrated, instructed, 
renewed, and sanctified soul. ~ ' 

This spiritual work that we have to do for our children 
is both direct and indirect. It is spread out over the 
slow, formative, incessant operation of the family life, 
year in, year out. It is a Christian work, and the grand 
condition of success in it is that you be yourself a Chris- 
tian,—not only a sentimental or professing Christian, but 
a Christian in thought and purpose, in energy and hope, 
heartily alive for Christ, because Christ liveth in you. 
Following your holy task in the spirit and under the 
sanctions of the gospel of your Lord, you will strive 
unceasingly to conform your entire family order and pro- 
ceeding to the Christian rule. You, fathers, will re- 
member not to provoke your children to wrath, not to 
exact unreasonably from them, not to irritate and mortify 
them needlessly, not to crowd them out of the way 
because you are hurried and anxious in ether matters, 
“lest,” as the apostle says, “they be discouraged.” You, 
mothers, will not turn them over, in order to be rid of 
them, for ease or convenience, to the moral tuition of 
servants or hired instructors, Fathers or mothers, you 
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will not sting them with the poison of your anger, inflict- 
ing on them punishments that belong rather to your- 
selves, Your discipline will be deliberate, consistent, 
firm, sorrowful; with low tones, few words, without 
weakness or vacillation. You will deal little in threats 
or sarcasms, and just as little in the foolishness of flattery. 
You will issue few sweeping orders, such that their viola- 
tion is all but inevitable; but will let your will be known 
by guarded requirements, as occasions arise, and enforced 
with a quiet and even hand, with the law of God visibly 
regulating what you say and do, Some parents treat 
their children in infancy as playthings, for their own 
amusement; farther forward in childhood, as alternate 
annoyances and displays, petulantly teased for their 
faults to-day, and ostentatiously paraded as a part of the 
pageant of the neighborhood to-morrow; in youth, as 
strange specimens of natural history which they, the 
parents, are afraid of, because they have not been tamed, 
and are afraid to try now to tame lest they should be 
made wilder and ruder than ever. The wonder about 
such children is not that they do not grow up into Chris- 
tians, but that they grow up into anything less than 
voluptuaries and criminals. In the yearning of your 
tenderness to keep your children fast bound in affection 
and obedience to what is pure and refined and right, try 
to meet them with your sympathy at as many points as 
you can; keep their willing confidence by entering cheer- 
fully and considerately into their young life. Make their 
home the safest of all their resorts, a place to which they 
always come back with delight, and from which they go 
out with a blessing. And all this you will still do with 
no lower policy, for no less a reward, than their spiritual 
salvation as sons and daughters of God, Needful and 
powerful above all your other helps to this high end is 
intercession, Kneel and pray wifh them, not as some 
hurried or irksome or sleepy piece of propriety; but in 
the simple sincerity of communion with their Father,—a 
prayer whose very tones and postures shall tell them you 
are reverentially in earnest. Pray for them with such 
particularity of petition, such a watchful study of their 
peculiar dispositions, temptations, companionships, as 
shall bring your requests close to their childish compre- 
hension. Be not disheartened if answers seem long 
delayed, for God’s wisdom and long-suflering must be 
trusted; and if the blessing is long in coming, we must 
not forget that our errors here were long accumulating. 
Do not fear to offer special requests for special objects. 
When one of the greatest and best of English preachers 
was a little child, the house in which he had been left 
alone took fire. Every exertion to save him seemed 
exhausted, and the flames, which no energy could quench 
or penetrate, still spread around him. His father, arriv- 
ing at the terrible scene, fell in silence on his knees and 
prayed. The little boy meantime crept to the window, 
and with great pains was reached by those outside and 
‘lowered to the ground. His mother, pre-eminent for the 
energy of her character and the depth of her faith, wrote 
that evening in her diary: ‘I do intend to be more par- 
ticularly careful, O heavenly Father, of the soul of this 
child that thou hast so mercifully provided for, that I 
may instil into his mind thy true religion and virtue. 
Lord, give me grace to do it sincerely and prudently.” 
Was not the faith of such a supplication, with the Chris- 
tian work of training which followed it, justified in the 
noble life of the man? Bear your children faithfully to 
the mercy-seat now, that you may meet them joyfully 
at the judgment seat hereafter. 

It is a matter of almost universal observation and pain- 
ful confession, how mournfully the Christian manners of 
the young degenerate around us. It is one of the fore- 
most perils of our time, and most threatening for the 
future of both the nation and the church, An unwhole- 
some, unsubdued forwardness, a self-confidence as weak 
as it is graceless, an over-curiosity in the things reserved 
to modesty, and irreverence in the deep things of reli- 
gion,—if these appalling departures from the way of the 
disciples of Jesus do not recall us to our parental watch- 
posts and our closets, we are a lost people, and a withered 
Branch of the Vine. Happy is the people—happy, and 
strong, and filled with the finest of the wheat of the 
spiritual harvest—whose children are taught of God; 
walking in his truth, worshiping in his faith, and work- 
ing in his love! 


THE FATHER IDEA IN THE DESERT. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 

The term “father” has a much wider scope in the 
desert—as indeed in all the East—than as crdinarily 
employed in the languages of the West. In the desert, 
the term “‘ father” applies not merely to the parent of 
his childrea, but to the head of a household, to the senior 
of any allied party er group, to the chief of a tribe, to the 


sovereign of a nation, to the ancestral founder of a people, 
and s0 on all the way up to the Eternal Father—God, 
This it was which gave to the Fifth Commandment, at its 
original publishing, a place in the jiret table of the Law, 
instead of the second; es looking upward, and not out- 
ward; as including those over, rather than those along- 
side of, the persons enjoined. 

I had an illustration of this truth at the very beginning 
of my desert-life. My two traveling companions were 
young men, neither of them being a relative of mine. 
This fact was well understood by our Egyptian dragoman; 
but when we first met old Sheikh Masa, who was to con- 
voy us from Cairo to Sinai, we three were presented to 
him as—“ Mr, Trumbull and his two sons.” At this I 
touched the dragoman, and said quietly, “ Net my sons, 
but young friends of mine.” ‘ That’s all right,” said the 
dragoman. “ He wouldn’t understand anything else.” 
And then I found that each traveling party was known 
as a “family,” of which the senior member was the 
“father.” So it was simply a choice in our case whether 
I should be called the young men’s father, or one of 
them should be called mine: one of us must stand for 
the father of the other two. In view of this alternative, 
I, from that time on, passed as the father of the “ family” 
until the desert was crossed. And while in mid-desert 
we were to'd that a European family had passed that 
way not long before. Ipquiring more particularly, we 
learned that the “family” consisted of a photographer 
and his two assistants. Had it been a party of seven 
bachelors all of the same age, it would have been still 
one family, and the most venerable appearing man 
among them would have been called the “‘ father” of the 
other sim 

There is nothing new in this comprehensive view of 
the term “father.” The Bible abounds with illustration 
of it. In the very earliest story of the race, it is said of 
Jabal: “ He was the father of such as dwell in tents, and 
of such as have cattle.” Here the fatherhood is clearly 
not of natural descendants, but of those who follow in 
the same line of life and occupation, Of Jubal, simi- 
larly, the record is: ‘‘ He was the father of all such as 
handle the harp and the organ.” God’s promise to 
Abraham was: “ Thou shalt be a father of many nations;” 
and the inspired comment on this promise is: “That 
they which are of faith [all of them, of whatever natural 
stock they may be] the same are children of Abraham.” 
Joseph, referring to his providential place in the govern- 
ment of Egypt, declared to his brethren: “God... 
hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
house, and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt.” 
Here, obviously, the term “ father ”’ indicates superiority 
of position by a reversal of the order of natural pre- 
cedence—the son becoming as a father, the subject 
asasovereign. “Iwas a father [a protector and dis- 
penser of aid] to the poor,” says Job. “ Dwell with 
me,” said Micah to the young Levite; “and be unto 
me a father and a priest ;” and again the tribe of Danites 
said to the same Levite: “Go with us, and be to usa 
father and a priest: is it better for thee to be [a father 
and] a priest unto the house of one man, or that thou 
be [a father and] a prigst unto a tribe and a family in 
Israel.” Here it is a spiritual superiority, over one or 
gver many, which is recognized in the term “ father.” 
Salma is called “the father [the founder] of Bethleheni,” 
and “Joab, the father of the valley of Charashim [or 
craftsmen]; for they [in that valley] were craftsmen.” 
‘‘ Men, brethren, and fathers,” was the address of Stephen 
to the Jewish council, as indicating his deference to 
those who were his seniors in years or in wisdom; and 
Paul used the same form of speech to the multitude, as 
he stood a prisoner on the castle stairs in Jerusalem. 
Evidently it is in yet another view of the term “ father” 
that our Lord says to his disciples, “‘Call no man your 
father upon the earth ; for one is your Father, which is 
in heaven.” The thing forbidden here is the putting 
one’s self in servile subjection to an earthly teacher of 
spiritual truth. Paul has ho fear of calling his natural 
seniors “fathers ;”’ nor does he hesitate to speak of him- 
self as the spiritual “father” of those whom he has 
begotten in the truth, as when he writes to the Corinthian 
converts: ‘‘ For though ye have ten thousand instructors 
in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ 
Jesus J have begotten you through the gospel. Where- 
fore, I beseech you, be ye followers of me.” This wide- 
reaching view of the term “ father,” formerly universal 
in the Exst, is retained more prominently in the desert, 
simply because primitive manners and customs and opin- 
ions have beem there less disturbed than elsewhere by 
the changes of the passing centuries. 

The very term “ sheikh ”—the head or chieftain of an 
Arab tribe—means a venerable man, an elder; because 
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very seniority the ruler of all his descendants. Asa 
matter of fact the sheikh is not always the oldest man of 
his tribe; for the son of the ruling household in the great 
tribal family may come into succession of authority while 
much younger than many of his dependants; but in be- 
coming the hereditary sheikh he assumes the paternal 
office in the tribe, On the other hand, the sheikh in 
fact will at all times pay a certain deference to his senior 
in years. For example, when coffee is brought in—and 
that is on every occasion of ceremony or business or 
pleasure—the eldest person in the company must be 
served first, even though the sheikh of the tribe be 
present and his senior be a beggar. It was in the desert 
that the divine command went forth to Jehovah’s people : 
“Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor 
the face of the old man.” And in the desert that com- 
mand is well heeded to the present time. At Castle 
Nakhl, we changed camels; and changed sheikhs also. 
Sheikh Mislih of the Tey&heh Arabs taking the place 
of Sheikh Masa of the Tawaras. Because of his illness, 
Sheikh Mislih was unable to accompany us to Hebron, 
and he sent his young son Hamd in his stead. Hamd, 
therefore, was to be honored and obeyed by the Bedawin 
of our party as their lawful sheikh—or venerable man— 
while he was the junior of them all. Yet this was not 
the only fiction necessary to conform to the desert idea of 
the term “father.” I was the assumed “father” of the 
traveling party to be escorted, and more than this, I was 
much the senior in years of Sheikh Hamd, and had a 
patriarchal beard, while he was beardless. This difficulty 
must be met by another constructive relationship. When 
the details of the trip were fully arranged, Sheikh Mislih 
brought his son Hamd to me, and having placed the 
son’s right hand between my two hands, he took our three 
hands together between his two, and said to me in Arabic: 
“This has been my son; now heis yourson, Be to him 
a good father.” And so, for the remainder of the trip 
over the desert, I was the “‘ father” of the young sheikh 
as well as of my young American companions, while the 
young sheikh was “ father” of all our Bedawin attend- 
ants. So, including my children by courtesy, and the 
children of my newly borrowed son, I had quite a family 
with me by the time I reached Hebron. 

In just such harmless fictions, or assumptions of rela- 
tionship, as this—so prominent in oriental Jife—lie the 
germs of great principles, wide reaching in their applica- 
tion. One of the most distinguished writers on Ancient 
Law * says of this very practice of counting all who are 
under one authority as members of the same family with 
a common father, even though they are not of kin: “This 
conflict between belief or theory and notorious fact is at 
first sight extremely perplexing ; but what it really illus- 
trates is the efficiency with which legal fictions do their 
work in the infancy of society. The earliest and most 
extensively employed of legal fictions was that which 
permitted family relations to be created artificially, and 
there is none to which I conceive mankind to be more 
deeply indebted.’”’ And of the scope of this constructive 
family relation, he says further: “The family, then, is 
the type of an archaic society, in all the modifications 
which it was capable of assuming; but the family here 
spoken of is not exactly the family as understood by a 
modern. In order to reach the ancient conception we 
must give to our modern ideas an important extension 
and an important limitation. We must look on the 
family as constantly enlarged by the absorption of 
strangers within its circle, and we must try to regard the 
fiction of adoption as so closely simulating the reality of 
kinship that neither law nor opinion makes the slightest 
difference between a real and an adoptive connection. 
On the other hand, the persons theoretically amalgamated 
into a family by their common descent are practically 
held together by common obedience to their highest 
living ascendant, the father, grandfather, or great-grand- 
father ’—or the accepted representative of such “ascend- 
ant,” when in any instance thesheikh (orelder, by another 
fiction,) be a junior. This truth it is which brings 
Urquhart to say: “ The structure of eastern government 
is but the enlargement of the paternal roof.” 

In this idea of the fatherhood of the ruler, and of the 
unity of the family ruled by him, there is the germ of 
the two tables of the Law : the looking upward reverently 
to the parents as toward God whom they represent; the 
looking outward with love toward all fellow-subjects of 
the one ruler, as brothers and equals. Ifonly the idea 
were carried far enough, it included the common father- 
hood of God, and the commen brotherhood of all men. 
So it was “from the beginning.” * In the old Egyptian 
theology—where are many glimpses of God’s original 
revelation to man—the King’s right to rule is based on 
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his sonship from God. “Amenophis II. is the ‘ victorious 
Horus; who has all nations subject to him, a god good 
like Ra, the sacred emanation of Amen, the son whom 
He begot; He it is who placed thee in Thebes as sover- 
eign of the living, to represent Him.’ The King himself 
says, ‘It is my Futher Ra, who has ordained all thesethings. 
. . » Hehas ordained for me all that belonged to him. . .. 
All lands, all nations, the entire compass of the great 
circuit [of the sun], come to me as my subjects.’. . . The 
royal inscriptions are full of similar language. . . . There 
is a long inscription which first appears in honor of 
Rameses II., at Ipsambul. . . . The god says to the king, 
‘Iam thy Father ; by me are begotten all thy members 
as divine.’” Not only did the sovereign make this 
claim for himself, but it was conceded to him by all his 
people. “The doctrine was universally received. 
‘Thou art,’ says an ode translated by M. Chabas and 
Mr. Goodwin, ‘as it were the image of thy Father the 
Sun, who rises in heaven. Thy beams penetrate the 
cavern. No place is without thy goodness. Thy sayings 
are the law of every land.’. . . ‘This is not the language 
ofa courtier. It seems to be a genuine expression of the 
belief that the king was the living representative of 
Deity.’”* With this view of the origin of all human 
authority, to honor the father was to honor the God- 
appointed ruler, and to honor the God-appointed ruler 
was to reverence God through his representative. 

To this day, reverence for parents is wellnigh universal 
in all the East, “An undutiful child is very seldom 
heard of among the Egyptians or the Arabs in general,” 
says Mr. Lane: “ Among the middle and higher classes, 
the cnild usually greets the father in the morning by 
kissing his hand, and then stands before him in an 
humble attitude, with the left hand covered by the right, 
to receive any order, or to await his permission to depart; 
but after the respectful kiss, [the child] is often taken on 
the lap. . . . Nearly the same respect is shown [by the 
child] toward the mother. . . . Sons scarcely ever sit, or 
eat, or smoke, in the presence of the father, unless bidden 
to do so; and they often even wait upon him, and upon 
his guests, at meals and on other occasions: they do not 
cease to act thus when they have become men.” A glimpse 
of this peculiarity was first given me there on the desert, 
at Castle Nakhl, while the negotiations were going cen 
with Sheikh Mislih for our escort to Hebron. When 
pipes and cigarettes were proffered to the Arab guests, 
young Hamd politely declined them in his turn. At this 
I essayed a compliment to him for not being a tobacco- 
user; but a grim smile came over his face, and our 
dragoman informed me that a Bedawi son could not 
smoke in his father’s presence, although he would be 
glad to do it when his father was out of sight. Then I 
remembered to have seen more than one American boy 
pull a cigarette out of his mouth, or thrust a lighted 
pipe into his pocket, when he saw his father coming; but 
I hadn’t before connected this with an over-sensitive 
regard for the Fifth Commandment. 

The mother, also, was entitled to honor, in the East, 
as in authority from God, before the promulgation of the 
Fifth Commandment. Her equality with the father 
before God, even though second to her husband in pre- 
cedence in the line of authority, was “from the begin- 
ning.” At least a thousand years before the days of Moses, 
a woman’s right to succeed her husband or her father on 
the throne of Egypt had been formally proclaimed by royal 
edict. The king’s mother was in a certain sense the 
king’s superior. The place of queen-dowager has been 
at times of chief importance to the kingdom, from the 
days of Aahmes-Nefertari, of Egypt, down to the recently 
deceased mother of the Emperor of China, including 
many of the queen-mothers of Judah and of Israel. 
“In domestic life, the Egyptian [of early time] was 
attached to his wife and children, and the equality of the 
female sex with the male most marked; the Egyptian 
woman always appearing as the equal and companion 
of her father, brethren, and husband.”’s At the present 
day the mother-in-law reigns supreme in the Egyptian 
household so long as she has strength to keep control. 
(Is it from the old Egyptians that the idea comes of 
a mother-in-law’s supposed tyranny?) Miss W?-tely, 
speaking of her work in training young Egyptian girls, 
in her Cairene school, said to me that one great 
drawback to their success in making practical the les- 


wives they were almost wholly subject to their mothers- 
in-law. As to the home of the young Egyptian wife, 
Miss Whately has elsewhere said:s ‘‘ In fact she is treated 
as a child in many respects, and not in general. trusted 
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with money, nor with any authority in the dwelling: her 
mother-in-law reigns there, and in the families of the poor, 
she is often quite a drudge to the old woman for the first 
years of her married life, . . . really no better off than 
a slave until the old woman has died, or become too 
feeble to trouble her.” And as it is in Egypt, so it is in 
the desert; and so it has been in all the centuries, among 
the unchanging Orientals there. The father and the 
mother are looked at as God’s representatives in au- 
thority—however poorly they may fill their representa- 
tive place. And this is the obvious idea of God’s revela- 
tion concerning the family. “The man, as husband and 
father, holds all under God, and represents Him. The 
woman, as wife and mother, holds all under her husband, 
and represents him. By standing in a line with his 
authority, she presents to the eyes of the children the 
image of his power invested with the light of her own 
love. The children, again, hold all from their parents, 
to whom, for a time, they look up, as the only objects of 
reverent affection they know.” ! 

Read in the light of the land where it was first pro- 
claimed, the Fifth Commandment means a great deal 
more than a command to honor the human authors of | 
our being. It isa call to revere all who are above us as 
the representatives of Gud; the parents in the house- 
hold ; the venerable ones in the community; the rulers 
in the state, the elders and overseers in the church; ail 
those who have authority over us and under God. And 
the basal idea of the promise accompanying this com- 
mandment is, that thus and thus only are secured stability 
and permanency to the life of the individual, of the 
family, of the tribe, and of the nation. Reverent sub- 
ordination to God-given authority is the surest guard of 
length of days in the possession of any home or land 
which the Lord gives for an inheritance. So this com- 
mandment, just as it reads, must have been understood 
in the desert in the days of Moses; as it certainly would 
be understood in the desert and in the countries sur- 
rounding it, at the present time. 


1 Harris’s Patriarchy, p. 323. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE STORY OF ERNEST AND RUDOLPH. 
BY MARGARET COMPTON. 


Many, many years ago, I am afraid to say just how 
many, two little boys sat talking on the steps of an old 
church. It was old then, and it is still standing, the 
wonder of all who see it. People go hundreds of miles 
to look at the great painted windows, to see the beautiful 
carved pulpit, and to listen to the great organ, which is 
one of the sweetest in the world. 

The little boys loved the old church. They used to go 
to it almost every day, and, though they could not under- 
stand much-that the minister said, they went home the 
happier for “having seen the beautiful window where 
Jesus was*blessing little children. The bright dresses of 
the disciples pleased them; and when they heard the 
nfusic rolling down the broad aisle, echoing from the tall 
pillars, and dying away in whispers up among the arches 
of the roof, they thought that ¢hat must surely be like 
heaven. 

There was a library at the back of the church, and one 
day the kind pastor took the little boys into this room to 
show them the books. Books in those days were written, 
not printed, and many of them had letters of gold, and 
lovely pictures in bright colors at the sides of the pages. 
Ernest, the elder boy, looked and looked till his little 
heart ached, he liked them so much. At last he said to 
the pastor: “Do you think I could ever do anything 
like that?” 

“Yea, my son, if the Lord will help thee.” 

From that time Ernest thought of nothing but the 
beautiful book he was going to make, He was talking 
about it the day that he and his brother Rudolph sat on | 
the church steps together. 

“What are you going to draw in it?” asked Rudolph. 


“Oh! leaves and flowers and angels, maybe; and I | 


John, oh, ever so much better than that one there!” he 
said, pointing to a large window near the door. 





Rudolph looked up in surprise. He had always liked | 
that window. | 

“Yes, I am going to make it more like that lovely one | 
in the book, only lovelier than that. I am going to make | 
it the dest in all the world. And when it is done, I will 
give it to the church to be put with the others, and every- | 
body will like mine best, and will ask who did it, and I | 


shall be known all over the world, just for that one book, 
Rudolph.” 

Rudolph listened, and hoped his brother would do it. 
He thought Ernest could do anything. He could do 
many more things than poor little Rudolph, whom every- 
body set down as a stupid boy. 

Years passed away, and the boys were men. Ernest, 
through the kindness of the good old pastor, had learned 
to read, write, and, what he thought best of all, to paint. 
He had become a priest (those were the only ministers in 
that country at that time). It was his duty to help the 
pastor. He did so in the church, but after service, which 
was heid every day, he gave all his time to his book, and 
left the old man to look after the poor, the sick, and the 
dying. 

Ernest worked day after day, and each page seemed 
more beautiful than the one before it. The letters were 
in gold, and there were roses and lilies and grasses and 
bright daisies for the borders, Pretty baby faces with 
colored wings (cherubs they are called), and tall, golden- 
haired angels with white robes and holding sprays of 
flowers or golden harps in their hands, were on many of 
the leaves. Ernest was almost an old man before he 
tried to paint the figure of St. John. He made niany 
drawings and painted many pictures before he could 
make one lovely enough for his book. The old pastor 
had died years ago, and, soon after, Ernest gave up his 
church work and spent all his time on his book. 

Meanwhile, what had Rudolph been doing? He 
worked with his father, who was only a poor blacksmith. 
His one aim in life seemed to be to make home happy 
for the old folks. Loved by them and by a few who 
knew him, yet he was looked down upon by most of the 
villagers, who spoke of him as a simple-hearted fellow, 
“so different from Ernest.” 

The mother died, and soon after the father was taken 
sick. Early one morning he sent for Ernest; but Ernest 
was finishing his picture. He stopped to put in one 
line, then another, and another, till he became so inter- 
ested in his work that he forgot all about the message 
sent him, and it was evening before he went to his father’s 
house. The old man was dying. Ernest began to say 
something about his book, meaning it as an excuse; but 
his father raised himself, and called out angrily, “God 
curse thee and thy book!” and he fell back dead. 

Ernest shuddered at his father’s curse. He dreaded to 
go back to look at his book. He had heard stories about 
those who had neglected their duty for just*such work, 
and how Satan had come, while they were away, and had 
spoiled the lovely pages. But no! his book was safe, and 
as beautiful as ever. He finished it, and gave it to the 
church. The fame of it spread through all the country, 
and people came from far and near to see it. But in 
spite of their praise, Ernest was sad. From the day that 
his father died he was a wretched man. 

One day, a few months after Ernest’s great work was 
finished, as Rudolph stood at his forge, he heard a noise 
in the village street. Going out, he saw men, women 
and children running hither and thither for safety, 
for, down the middle of the street, came a dog foaming 
at the mouth and making rushes at the people. No one 
dared to meddle with him. Those were not the days of © 
guns and pistols; the only way to kill him would be with 
astone or club. Rudolph grasped‘his iron tightly, and 
ran directly in front of the beast. It sprang upon him. 
He fought with it, and beat it till it was killed. But he 
had been terribly bitten, and he knew that he must die a 
horrible death. Driving back the people who crowded 
round him, he wiped off the poisonous foam. Then 
calling certain ones to him, he told them what to do when 
he should go mad. They did not know how to try to 
save him, and in a few days the brave man lay deed in 
the cage where he had told them to put him. 

“O my brother!” sobbed Ernest, “what is my work to 
thine? Gladly would I exchange places with thee.” 

Years after, when people had forgotten who made the 
beautiful book, every child in the village knew the story 


| of the noble Rudolph. Noone remembered that he had 


a brother. Andthe book? It was kept on a shelf in 
the library, the same room where the boys had stood that 
day so long ago with the old pastor. A little diamond 
pane was broken in the window. An ivy-leaf crept 
through it. It pushed its way along, and at last sent up 
a little tendril that touched the shelf and wedged its way 
under the book,—Ernest’s beautiful book. When next 
it was taken down to be shown to visitors, it was a mass 
of black, crumbling paper. Not one of the paintings 
could be seen, Here and there a letter which had been 
of gold shone out faintly, but the work was destroyed. 
The ivy had been like a tiny pipe filled with water that 
passed from leaf to leaf ef the book until all were 
ruined. 











LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Fourth Quarter, 1881.] 


. October 2.—Free Giving 

2. October 9.—The Tabernacle 

4. October 16.—The Burnt Offering 

. October 23.—The Peace Offering 

5. October 30,—Nadab and Abihu 

3. November 6.—The Day of Atonement 

Nov. 13.—The Feast of Tabernacles 

& November 20.—The Year of Jubilee.......... 

% November 27.—The Serpent in the Wilderness 
10. December 4.—Balaam ........ 2. ...c0-0eceeee+eeeececee oes NUM. M4: 10-19 
11, December 11.—Last Days of Moses 
12. December 18.—Review of the Lessons. 


13. December 25.~The Babe and the King Isa. 9: 6,7 


LESSON 7, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1881. 
Title: THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Buixess THE LORD, O MY SOUL, AND FORGET NWOT 
ALL HIS BENEFITS.—/'sa, 103 : 2. 


Lesson Topic: A Memorial Service. 


1. Resting, v. 33-36, 
Outline: 2. Giving, v. 37-39. 
3. Recalling, v. 40-44. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 7: Lev. 23 : 33-44. A memorial service. 
Tuesday, November 8; Exod. 31: 12-17, A day of rest. 
Wednesday, November 9: Heb, 4: 1-11. The eternal rest. 
Thursday, November 10: 1 Cor. 16: 1-3, System in giving. 
Friday, November 11: Matt. 6: 1-4. The spirit of giving. 
Saturday, Nov. 12: Deut. 6: 4-12, Recalling God’s words. 
Sunday, Nov. 13: Psa. 77 : 10-20. Recalling God’s works, 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Lev. 23 : 33-44.) 

33. And the LoRD spake unto Moses, saying, 

34, Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, The fifteenth 
day of this seventh month shali be the feast of tabernacles for 
seven days unto the LoRD, 

35. On the first day shall be a holy convocation: ye shall do 
no servile work therein, 

36. Seven days ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto 
the LorD; on the eighth day shall be a holy convocation unto 
you, and ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the Lorp: 
it ig a solemn assembly; and ye shall do no servile work 
therein, 

37. These are the feasts of the LORD, which ye shall proclaim 
to be boly convocations, to offer an offering made by fire unto 
the Lorp, a burnt offering, and a meat offering, a sacrifice, 
and drink offerings, every thing upon his day : 

38. Beside the sabbaths of the Lorp, and beside your gifts, 
and beside all your vows, and beside all your free will offer- 
ings, which ye give unto the Lorp. 

89. Also in the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye 
have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast 
unto the LoRD seven days: on the first day shall be a sabbath, 
and on the eighth day shad/ be a sabbath. 

40, And ye shall take you on the first day the boughs of 
goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and the boughs of thick 
trees, and willows of the brook; and ye shall rejoice before 
the Lorp your God seven days. 

41. And ye shall keep it a feast unto the LORD seven days in 
the year: it shall be a statute for ever in your generations: ye 
shall celebrate it in the seventh month. 

42. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are Israel- 
ites born shall dwell in booths: 

43. That your generations may know that I made the chil- 
dren of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt: I am the Lorp your God. 

44. And Moses declared unto the children of Israel the feasts 
of the Lorp. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. . 


Lev. 23: 34. The fifteenth day of this seventh month.——On 
the fitteenth day of the seventh month ye shall have a holy 
convocation ; ye shall do no work, and ye shall keep a feast 
unto the Lord seven days. Num. 29:12,——The Lord had 
commanded by Moses that the children of Israel should dwell 
in booths in the feast of the seventh month. Neh. 8: 14. 


Feast of tabernacles.——Thou shalt observe the feast of 
weeks, of the firstfruits of wheat harvest, and the feast of 
ingathering at the year’s end, Exod. 34: 22. Thou shalt 
observe the feast of tabernacles seven days, after that thou 
hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine. Deut, 16: 18.—— 
They kept also the feast of tabernacles, as it is written. Ezra 
3: 4.——This shall be the punishment of . . . all nations that 
come not up to keep the feast of tabernacles. 
-——Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at hand. John7:2. 
-——By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob. 
Heb. 11: 9. 

V. 36. The eighth day shall be a holy convocation.——On the 
eighth day ye shall have a solemn assembly : ye shall do no ser- 
vilework therein. Num. 29: 35.——In the eighth day they made 
a solemn assembly: for they kept the dedication of the altar 
seven days, and the feast seven days. 2 Chron. 7 : 9.——They 
kept the feast seven days; and on the eighth day was a solemn 








Zech, 14: 19. | 
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assembly, according to the manner. Neh. 8: 18.——In the 
last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. 
John 7 : 37. 

Is a solemn assembly.—On the seventh day shall be a 
solemn assembly. Deut. 16: 8.——Sanctify ye a fast, call a 


solemn assembly, gather the elders and all the inhabitants of | 


the land into the house of the Lord your God. Joel 1: 14.—— 
Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn 
assembly. Joel 2: 15. 

V. 37. These are the feasts of the Lord.——Thou shalt keep 
the feast of unleavened bread, ... and the feast of harvest, 
the firstfruits of thy labours, which thou hast sown in the 
field: and the feast of ingathering, which is in the end of the 
year... . Three times in the year all thy males shall appear 
before the Lord God. Exod. 23: 17.——Three times a year 
shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy God in the 
place which he shall choose ; in the feast of unleavened bread, 
and in the feast of weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles. 
Deut. 16: 16. I will also cause all her mirth to cease, her 
feast days, her new moons, and her sabbaths, and all her 
solemn feasts. Hosea 2: 11. 

Every thing upon his day.——To every thing there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under the heaven. Eccl. 3: 1.—— 
There is a time there for every purpose and for every work. 
Eccl. 3: 17. 

V. 38. Beside the sabbath.—These things ye shall do unto 
the Lord in your set feasts, beside your vows, and your free will 
offerings, for your burnt offerings, and for your meat offerings, 
and for your drink offerings, and for your peace offerings. 
Num. 29: 39. : 

Beside all your vows. Your tithes, and heave offerings of 
your hand, and your vows, and your free will offerings, Deut. 
12: 6.——Some of the chief of the fathers, when they came to 
the house of the Lord which is at Jerusalem, offered freely for 
the house of God, to set it up in his place. Ezra 2: 68. 

V.40. Branches of palm trees,——The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm tree: he shall grow like a cedar of Lebanon. 
Psa, 92: 12. The next day much people, ... when they 
heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branches of 
palm trees, and went forth to meet him. John 12: 12, 13. 

All nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands. Rev. 7: 9. 

Ye shall rejoice before the Lord, Thou shalt rejoice in the 
feast, thou, and thy son, and thy datighter, and thy manservant, 
and thy maidservant, and the Levite, the stranger and the 
fatherless, and the widow, that are within thy gates. Deut. 
16: 14.——The ransomed of the Lord shall return and come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads. 
Isa. 35: 10.——Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, and be glad with 
her, all ye that love her: rejoice for joy with her, all ye that 
mourn for her, + Isa. 66: 10.——Your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you. John 16 : 22.——Rejoice in 
the Lord always: and again I say, Rejoice. Phil. 4: 4. 

V. 42. Ye shall dwell in booths,——Jacob journeyed to Suc- 
coth, and built him a house, and made booths for his cattle. 
Gen. 33: 17.——How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and 
thy tabernacles, O Israel. Num. 24: 5,——So the people 
went forth, and brought them, and made themselves booths, 
every one upon the roof of his house, and in their courts, and 
in the courts of the house of God. Neh. 8: 16. But we 
have dwelt in tents, and have obeyed, and done according to 
all that Jonadab our father commanded us. Jer. 35: 10.—— 
We know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a houge not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 2 Cor. 5:1. 

V. 43. That your generations may know.——It shall be when 
thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What is this? 
that thou shalt say unto him, By strength of hand the Lord 
brought us up out from Egypt, from the house of bondage. 
Exod. 13 : 14.——-Gather the people together, men, and women, 
and children . . . that their children which have not known 
any thing may hear, and learn to fear the Lord your God. 
Deut. 31: 12, 13.——-For he established a testimony in Jacob, 
and appointed a law in Israel, which he commanded our 
fathers, that they should make them known to their children. 
Psa. 78: 5. oA 7 

LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

The directions for the great day of atonement, that “ ever- 
lasting statute, . . . to make an atonement for the children 
of Israel for all their sins once a year,” closed the Levitical 
law concerning rites and ceremonies of a strictly sacrificial 
character. The law continues with a great number of re- 
quirements, many of them necessary and sanitary, which 
taught the people to be pure and holy. They were elso laws 
which contributed vastly to the prosperity of the people in 


In all is mingled the recognition of Jehovah as the 
eovenant God, and the acceptance and acknowledgment of 
the blessings of life as gifts from his hand. 

A short summary of these precepts is somewhat this: 
First, that whenever a beast was slain for food, there should 
be a formal presentation of it to God; plainly and avowedly 
in opposition to heathenish customs of making every feast 
(for such was usually every partaking of animal food) a sac- 
rifice to false gods or devils. Connected with this is the strict 
forbidding to eat blood, or to eat that which died of itself. 


| month of the civil year. 
general, as well as that of each individual in the common- | 
| wealth. 





Next are the provisions regulating marriage, which show a 
purity and care for the well-being of families and society 
which far transcend the customs of all civilized heathendom 
even to the present day. Then follow a series of commands 
wherein the same duty of love and holiness appears as the 
basis of action and thought in miscellaneous matters, from 
honesty in God’s formal service, down through the recog- 
nized matters of honest dealing among men, even to the 
wickedness of harboring hate and to the meanness of tale- 
bearing. Honesty toward God is put on the same footing, as 
a part of the indivisible law, with kindness and liberality 
toward the neighbor and the stranger. 

Then follow a series of commands where the pure worship 
of Jehovah is classed with personal purity, and idolatry and 
witchcraft are classed with the grossest bodily impurity, and 
the punishments of the sins enumerated are declared. At 
the same time, God’s favor, and the possession of the prom- 
ised land in perpetuity and prosperity, are offered as rewards 
for obedience. 

Next come regulations for the priests especially, and for 
matters which come under their special cognizance, touching 
purity and ceremonial holiness ; all looking to the elevation 
of their calling and to keeping a high standard of purity 
and excellence before the people. 

Then follows that division of the Book of Leviticus in 
which the present lesson belongs: that of the feasts of the 
Lord. The feasts were not without their sacrifices and offer- 
ings; but for these the special directions have been already 
given. In this part of the law they are treated as feasts. 

The enumerated feasts here proclaimed are (1.) the weekly 
sabbath ; (2.) the passover; (3.) the feast of first fruits; (4.) 
the pentecost ; the feast of trumpets; (5.) the feast of taber- 
nacles. It would be better if we should use the word 
“festival” for “feast” in this connection, at least in our 
common talk and writing; for that is the meaning of the 
word here, and our English Bible uses the word “ feast” also 
in another sense. 

The festival of tabernacles commenced at the full moon, 
six lunar months after the passover. It was, furthermore, 
five days after the dgy of atonement. The feast of trumpets, 
at the beginning, or new moon, of the same month, was prob- 
ably then (as it is now) the beginning of the civil year, and 
probably had been such before the exodus. This time of 
year is our autumn; or more closely,gn September or Octo- 
ber. The time cannot be more closely defined, for the calen- 
dar was regulated by the moon, and all these feasts were mov- 
able. The festival of tabernacles was the closing national 
festival of the religious or ecclesiastical year. The later 
feasts of dedication and purim need not, of course, be spoken 
of in connection with the Mosaic ritual; or certainly, no fur- 
ther than to mention that the one was in winter and the other 
in spring. 

The sacrifices of the several days are given in Numbers 
29: 12-38. They consisted of a daily burnt offering and a 
daily sin offering, with the appropriate meat and drink offer- 
ings; but the number of victims varied in the burnt offering, 
being one bullock less a day, till the number was reduced 
from thirteen to seven (wherein some see a reference to the 
waning of the moon during the feast, some a prefiguration of 
the vanishing away of the ceremonial law before the gospel), 
and the sin offering was a “kid of the goats” for the first, 
the second, and the fourth days, and a “ goat” for the others. 
In the burnt offerings the whole number of bullocks slain 
was seventy, and the number on the last day was seven. 
With them were offered each day, as part of the same burnt 
offering, two rams and fourteen lambs. 

For the particular descriptions and accessories of the feast 
of tabernacles in later times, see Edersheim’s The Temple, its 
Ministry and Services in the Time of Christ. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., 


The Hebrews had weekly, monthly, and yearly festivals. 
The last-mentioned class were three in number, and are all 
described or referred to in this chapter. (1.) The passover 
(5-8); (2.) The feast of weeks, or pentecost (15-22); (3.) The 
feast of tabernacles (33-43). The last is the subject of the 
present lesson. 

Verse 33.—And the Lord spake. 
was of direct divine authority. 

Verse 34.—T his seventh month. During which occurred the 
feast of weeks (23-25), and the day of atonement (27-32). 
Called Ethanim or Tisri, and supposed by some to be the first 
The number of sacred observances 
in it made it a sort of sabbatical month. It was our October. 
— Tabernacles, Rather, booths, or huts. (See vy. 43.)—Seven 
Like the passover. 


The institution, therefore, 


days. 

Verse 35.— An holy convocation. The feast began with an 
assembly for worship.—No servile work. The fifty-two Sab- 
baths and the day of atonement were days in which no work 
of any kind (save of necessity or mercy) was to bedone. A 
lesser sacredness was given to other appointed times by the 
prohibition of all “servile work,’—hard, heavy labor, such 
as was imposed upon bond-servants (25: 29). 


Verse 36.— Offering made by fire. A general term, includ- 
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ing sacrifices of all kinds. These offerings are specified in 
Numbers 29: 13-38. They consisted of a he-goat for a sin 
offering, and also a burnt offering on each day. The latter 
included two rams and fourteen lambs each day, with a vary- 
ing number of bullocks. These began with thirteen on the 
first day, and diminished by one every following day until on 
the seventh only seven were offered. In all, seventy-one 
(including one on the eighth day) bullocks were wholly 
consumed upon the altar, together with fifteen rams and 
one hundred and five lambs.—T'he eighth day. Strictly, 
this was not a part of the feast, which we are told was 
for seven days; but it had a certain importance as marking 
the close of the festival when the booths were dismantled and 
the people returned to their houses.—And ye shall offer. The 
nature of this offering is specified in Numbers 29: 36. The 
victims were only a single bullock, a single ram, and but half 
the number of lambs offered on the previous days.—TJt is a 
solemn assembly. The original word (’atzereth) is of doubtful 
signification. Some scholars (Gesenius) favor the text of our 
version; others the margin, “a day of restraint;” while a 
third class (Keil, etc.) view it as meaning the closing festival, 
applied at first to the concluding day of the passover (Deut. 
16: 8) festival and of this one, but afterwards transferred to 
feasts generally as days of worship and the suspension of work 
(2 Kings 10: 20; Joel1: 14; Isa. 1: 13).—Servile work. See 
on verse 35, 

Verse 37.—T hese are the feasts. This verse describes the 
entire contents of the chapter. The last word is an unhappy 
rendering of the original, for of the services here described, 
one (the day of atonement, verses 26-32) was not a feast, but 
a fast, and did not have a holy convocation. It is better to 
render it “appointed times,’ or seasons, as in Numbers 
9: 2,3,7,13. This is the primary meaning of the word , 
whence it came to be used of services occurring at set periods 
(Zech. 8: 19, Hebrew).—An offering made by fire. A general 
term, including the specifications that follow, namely, (1.) 
Burnt offerings ; (2.) Meat offerings ; that is, unbloody ; (3.) 
A sacrifice; namely, slain (that is, peace) offerings; and 
(4.) Drink offerings (Exod. 29: 40). These were to be pre- 
sented at the time prescribed ; hence the closing clause.— 
Every thing upon his day. Better, each on its own day, the 
one appointed for it. 

Verse 38.—Beside. The offerings just mentioned were not 
to take the place of others, but to be in addition to them.— 
The sabbaths of the Lord. That is, the Sabbath sacrifices 
which were special. (See Num. 28: 9, 10.)— Your gifts, All 
dedicatory offerings which were presented to the Lord without 
being intended to be burned on the altar, such as firstlings, 
tithes, and heave offerings (Num. 18: 11, 29).— Vows. Prom- 
ises made upon the fulfillment of certain conditions, the 
earliest mentioned case of which is that of Jacob (Gen. 28 : 20). 
The law did not introduce the practice of vows, but regulated 
it.—Free will offerings. Spontaneous oblations made as occa- 
sion suggested. 

Verse 39.—Also. Better, Howbeit, or, to render literally 
Only.— When ye have gathered, Better, “At your gathering,” 
which preserves the indefiniteness of the original. It is not 
certain that the harvest was fully gathered when the festival 
was held. The time here mentioned accounts for the name 
given to this feast (“of ingathering”) in Exodus 23: 16; 
34:22. It was the Hebrew harvest home or Thanksgiving. 
—Shall keep a feast. The word here is the one regularly and 
properly rendered feast.—On the first day shall be a sabbath. 
The last word represents not the Hebrew word for Sabbath, 
but a modification of it, and therefore should be rendered 
“sabbath rest’ or ‘‘solemn rest. The first day of the feast, 
and the eighth were not made sabbaths, (how could they be?) 
but were endued with something of the rest of the holy day. 


Verse 40.—This verse describes the materials of Which the 
tabernacles or booths for temporary residence were made.— 
The boughs of goodly trees. “ Boughs”’ is given in the margin 
as “ fruit,” which is literal and to be preferred, as it is found 
im all the ancient versions, and an old tradition says that it 
was customary at this feast to carry some fruit in one hand. 
Fruit cannot well be the same as shoots and branches, either 
in Hebrew or English. The term “goodly,” literally orna- 
mental, is generic, and comprehends the various kinds of 
trees afterwards mentioned.—Palm trees. The well-known 
species formerly common in the Sinaitic Peninsula and in 
Palestine, although now found only in a few places in either.— 
Thick trees, Trees of various kinds, having thick foliage. 
The Targums interpret the word specifically of myrtles, but 
this cannot be right, because in the account of the celebration 
of this feast in Nehemiah 8: 15, the myrtles and the thick 
trees are distinguished.— Willows of the brook. 


derived from the pathetic passage in Psalm 137: 2. Anciently 
it was always associated with feelings of joyful prosperity.— 
And ye shallrejoice. This was the great feature of the insti- 
tution. The people were to be, as it is said in Deuteronomy 
16:15 (in the Hebrew), “altogether joyful.” The harvest 
had been gathered, the produce of the floor and the wine- 
press yielding not merely what was needed for daily food, 
but also much that added to the enjoyment of life. The duty, 


The well- | 
known tree that likes the water and springs up beside streams. | 
Its use as an emblem of sorrow is modern, and apparently | 


therefore, was as natural as it was pleasant.— Before the Lord 
your God. It was to be religious joy, but not for that reason 
any the less real and sincere. And, besides, this fact implied 
a recognition of the truth that the fruits of the earth, as well 
as every other blessing, came from one supernal source. 
Verse 41.—A statute for ever. The institution was to be 
observed not only once but permanently. It was to endure 
as long as the dispensation of which it was a part. This 
popular use of the words “for ever” which obtains in all 
languages, gives no countenance to the modern theory that 
the Hebrew term denotes a limited period. It denotes just 





the contrary, but is applied familiarly to things which are | 


| terminable.— The seventh month. This was chosen, doubtless, 
| in order that the feast might synchronize with the gathering 
| of harvest. 

| Verse 42.—Dwell in booths—The same word that is ren- 
| dered “ tabernacles” in verse 34. The original word some- 
times denotes a shed for cattle, or a watchman’s lodge, or a 
| soldier’s hut, but here seems the same as a bower of branches. 
| The Jewish tradition represents them as structures of boards 
| with a covering of boughs. But the main idea is that of a 
| temporary covert from the weather.—AUl that are Israelites 
born. The omission of others is something peculiar, for gen- 
erally there was one law for the people and one for the stranger 
that sojourned with them (Num. 15: 14-16). It is an acute 
suggestion of a modern expositor that perhaps the intention 
was that on this joyous occasion the foreigners were to be hos- 
pitably entertained as guests by the home-born Israelites 
(Deut. 16: 14). 

Verse 43.—T hat your generations may know, Here the chief 
object of the institution is definitely stated. It was to per- 
petuate from age to age the memory of the fact that God 
caused the children of Israel to dwell in booths when he 
brought them out of the land of Egypt. This could not have 
been to bring before the people the unsettled, wandering life 
in the desert, and the hardship endured there, for this could 
scarcely be an occasion of joy. But it was to remind each 
successive generation of the grace, protection, and care shown 
to their forefathers in the great and terrible wilderness (Deut. 
8:15). There they led a nomadic life; they had no land to 
call their own; they had neither harvest nor vintage; yet 
God’s wonderful providence fed and sheltered them all 
through the forty years. Recalling this truth in the midst of 
the plenty and comfort of a settled possession in the promised 
land, they might well rejoice in the past as in the present, 
and be still more guarded against the danger of forgetting 
the Lord their God who brought them out of the land of 
Egypt. 

Verse 44.—And Moses declared. If so, then it cannot be 
possible that the Levitical system was framed after the 
Captivity. 

This feast reappears in Zechariah (14: 16), where the con- 
version of the heathen iy represented under the figure of a 
streaming together of all nations toward Jerusalem, there to 
keep this holy and joyful commemoration. * Just as the Jews 
of old, they will celebrate the goodness which has brought 
them through their tedious wanderings in the wilderness of 
this world to the true Canaan of heavenly rest. Again, it was 
on the last day of this feast (John 7: 2, 37-39) that our Lord 
uttered one of his most gracious invitations, and one of his 
most blessed promises. But the final and complete antitype 
of this happy feast is seen in the countless and varied com- 
pany (Rev. 7: 9, 10), the representatives of a redeemed and 
triumphant church, who stand before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed in white robes, and with palms in their 
hands, crying with a loud voice, “Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 


OUR AMERICAN THANKSGIVING. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D, 

Each year, from all our central and crowded cities, there is 
pouring forth a positive exodus of people, going down into 
the rural neighborhoods where their fathers have lived and 
died, in order that they may meet together and freshen the 
cherished associations of their youth. Generally it is “the 
old boys and girls” who are first and faithfullest in these 
annual flittings ; those whose age is multiplying upon their 
heads, but whose young hearts persistently refuse to grow 
chill or forgetful nevertheless. 

It so happens that we are called in the order of our lesgons 
to study the festival of ancient Israel which most resembles 
ours. Leaving those who teach in the classes to point out 
the simple particulars of resemblance, it might be our privi- 
lege now to talk for a while together about the advantages 
of such a national custom. 

1. For one thing, first and chief, there is the consideration 
that for all God’s love and care for us there is due at least 
full acknowledgment of the hand which has bestowed our 
blessings. 

“ Be careful for nothing,” is the encouraging admonition of 

inspired Scripture ; “but in everything by prayer and suppli- 
| cation, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
| unto God.” One day in each year is surely not too much to 
be given to this formal rehearsal before God of our gains and 
prosperities, Israel surrendered seven days. When the 








plow is laid aside, and even the busy flail is still; when 
the autumn fruits are all safely housed under sure shelter, 
and even the Indian summer is over ; when the glorious crisp 
frosts have come, filling the veins with vigor and the step 
with a more elastic spring ; then, indeed, it is a sight worth 
looking at and admiring, to see a great people, summoned by 
their chief magistrate, coming up devoutly to thank a benefi- 
cent Creator for his patient care of them all. It gives hope 
for the future. 

2. In the second place, there is manifest advantage in these 
annual festivals growing out of the cultivation of our domes- 
tic affections, and the perpetuation of our home tastes and 
feelings. 

It mingles religion with our best sympathies. He cannot 
be called a manly man, who did not feel himself a weaker 
man from the month when his praying mother died and was 
buried ; or who does not feel himself a stronger, braver, bet- 
ter man, if now perhaps the beloved old voice still lives to 
be his counsel and his inspiration. 

I speak very deliberately when I say this now: I do not 
know how I could ever be made to care for any one, or even 
to trust him, who, without awful cause, suffers himself to be 
estranged from those brothers who slept with him in the 
room next the sky, and heard in the winter frost, as each told 
his stories before going to sleep, the weird cracking of the 
beams overhead. I do not see how he cpuld hope that pure 
starlight, like a shower of benediction, could ever fall upon 
him again on the other side of the roof. God gives men 
these sensibilities; and woe to him that defies his noblest 
nature in checking them! Let us get together, if we can, and 
keep together—God willing—for many and many a faithful 
fond year yet! 

3. Again: There is a manifest advantage in these thanks- 
giving festivals found in the perpetuation of ancestral memo- 
ries to which they are calculated most strongly and valuably 
to minister. 

It is instinctive in the heart of every true man and woman 
to desire to live beyond the limits of an immediate genera- 
tion. Some of us, who are not ready to confess we have been 
particularly ambitious or inordinately vain, do yet honestly 
feel it would be a sad mortification and a sore disappointment 
to be, even after some few years, forgotten. We toil hard 
for many a season to keep our name unsullied and preserve 
our fair fame unstained for the sake of our offspring. Grown 
people, I judge, are more thoughtful and appreciative in this 
respect than there is reason to expect children will be. 
Where there is one boy, who really feels the worth of the 
education which the young Timothy received, I suspect there 
are a sorrowful score of Loises and Eunices, who modestly 
believe their own “unfeigned faith ” ought to count for more 
than it does. 

Thanksgiving times are excellent as reminders of a van- 
ished generation of worthy ones and beloved. The young 
need to be drawn clear back now and then into association 
with the old. It is as edifying as it is pathetic to hear one 
of these dear old grandmothers, whom we are bound to 
respect, interrupting our hasty discussions at the chimney- 
corner with the quiet assertion: “ Your father, boys, used 
to think and say so and so!” Just asif that ought to settle 
it on the instant, without any more talk! Possibly she is 
right. 

Now in this there is not such pride as needs rebuke, nor 
any such sensibility as needs to make one ashamed, but a keen 
and far-sighted recognition of a profound truth, namely, that 
a nation of people grows by the gathered accretions of indi- 
viduals: a line of genealogy is elevated in worth by the 
aggregated worth of such men and women as compose it. Chil- 
dren will be builded up more on that principle if they are kept 
in mind that they have ancestors, whose names are remem- 
bered in the annals of a decent past. 


4. And this leads us on to mention a fourth advantage 
derived from such an annual festival: it kindles and fastens 
an attachment between city and village life which is profitable 
to both. 

Once, in the midst of David’s troublous history, Saul was to 
be told by Jonathan that the young man had asked his leave 
“that he might run to Bethlehem his city.” There was to be 
a yearly family gathering there. Now Bethlehem was a poor 
little town any way ; but David, even when he became king, 
remembered how the cool water in the well by the gate used 
to taste, and he loved the old place because it was his: he 
wanted to go home, and get away from the palace. 

Some of us feel very glad we were reared in the country 
rather than in the city ; we cherish a loving regard for the pros- 
perity of our old birthplaces. If we have been making money, 
and have now asort of competence, we propose to keep up things 
alittlethere. It may be assumed thatthe shutters on the church 
need some small fixing; the minister ought to have a parcel 
of books for his library, and we remember his fourth boy is 
going to college this autumn. Some of the stones in the grave- 
yard are toppling, and the sexton is not quite sure, if he lays 
out two days’ labor, that any one will be “ responsible.’ The 
school-house is sadly in want of a new bell. It is just as well 
to be somewhat public-spirited in the old town. 

In every rope on every vessel in the British navy, the 
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. world over, there is always twisted one red strand ; one fibre 
of slender body, but of imperishable color. And in every line 
of manly or womanly feeling—no matter how rude, no matter 
how delicately fashioned—there should be always twined a 
fine sweet element of reverent honor and love for one’s birth- 
place. The hills are fairer in the blue distance there than any- 
where else; the blossoms are thicker, the autumn leaves are 
richer in color, the frosts are crisper, the snows are purer, the 
homes are brighter, and even the graveyard is the dearest on 
earth. One feels often like uttering over again the simple- 


pray thee, turn back again, that I may die in mine own city, 
and be buried by the grave of my father and of my mother.” 
5. Once more: These thanksgiving days are needed to keep 
our own family histories abreast of the times which the other 
families are having, while the rapid years are hurrying us 
all along. 
Do you observe how queer these conferences are growing to 


be as time proceeds? Something fresh is revealed every year | 
when the old boys and the old girls come home. What an 
eager interest when ye try to teach our children to know each | 


other, and love the agéd faces we meet there! How the eyes 
glisten and the hearts leap, as we tell the little family secrets 
while the boys are out of doors ! 

How odd it seems to see William’s children! And what 
quaint specimens of demureness Sister Martha brings up here 
to greet us on Thanksgiving Day! How familiar become our 
confidences : “ Stephen, your oldest boy is a splendid fellow ; 
what are you going to do now that he is through college? 
Minister? Well, that is good! It is worth scrimping for a 
little; and we shall all be proud of him.”’—“ Kate, how does 
Charley get on with his velocipede? Mother says your Ger- 
trude has joined the church. And something else, too? You 
surprise me! Why, how old is she? Oh, how they do keep 
growing up! When did that happen? and do you approve 
of the young man?” 

Then the dinner: and the eldest son carves ; and Stephen’s 
educated boy, that is going to be a minister, asks the blessing 
in grandfather’s place—and never forgets that till the day he 
dies ! 

Then the snow fort, and the chestnuts in the evening, with 
a few stories; and then Kate’s Gertrude makes the fire-lit 
room ring with a song; and Stephen puts in an appearance 
on the base while she carries the air, and breaks down as he 
knows the old mother remembers his father’s voice twenty 
years ago. Then comes the thanksgiving prayer: mother 
chooses that this shall be made by her first-born, who hence- 
forth is the high-priest of the family. And now the sand- 
man is here with weights for little eyes ; and so we all vanish 
into sweet sleep that folds us into unbroken rest. And on 
ihe morrow we go home with a softer, more gentle heart for 
every one, 

6. Finally: The annual thanksgiving feast is valuable for 
the opportunity it affords for quickening a lofty and true 
patriotism in the hearts of the people who love it and cher- 
ish it, 

Thanksgiving Day is a bright symbol of religious liberty 
and popular freedgm. All there is in our republican institu- 
tions which is priceless to our hearts is commemorated in the 
festival. In our country this is the only point at which the 
church and state come into contact; may God grant there 
shall never be so much as one other! The state invites the 
church to pray for peace and love. 

Some of us can go no more to the old homesteads. We sit 
here in the twilight, and think it all over, however. And we 
come forth from the reverie, thanking God we once did have 
a sweet circle of faces to look upon. And we pray him 
humbly over and over again that we may be able still to keep 
the faith, to live penitently and purely, so that by and by we 
may hope to look upon them all once more in God’s shining, 
and without shame ! 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 

The fifteenth day of this seventh month shall be the feast of 
tabernacles (vy. 34). Not before the day of atonement, but 
after it, comes the feast of tabernacles. Until safety is secured, 
there is no time for rest or rejoicing. The Israelites were not 
to camp in the Red Sea bottom, even though the waters were 
a wall of defense to them on the right hand and on the left, 
during their passage. The word to them was, “Go forward,” 
until they were fairly out on the other side; and only then, 
when the dead bodies of their pursuers lay along the shore, 
was Miriam’s song of rejoicing in order. So in the order of 
their pilgrim life, there came first the feast of pentecost, when 
the law was proclaimed to them, and their duty was made 
known; next there came the day of atonement, when they 
sought forgiveness because of their transgressions of the law, 
and their manifold failures in duty; after this there came the 
festival of rest and rejoicing. What folly it would be to sit 
cown for a rest in a burning building, or to play even sacred 
airs on the saleon piano in a sinking ship, while the life-boat 
waited for those who would be rescued! Yet there are 
multitudes who would share in the feast of tabernacles before 
having a part in theservices of the day of atonement. There 








are those who sing songs of praise in a church-choir, or who 
stand up to sing with God's people in the great congregation, 
without having received God’s forgiveness, or asked for it. 
What right has an unforgiven sinner to sing God’s praise, or 
to rest from his effort to find an atonement in God’s ap- 
pointed way ? 

Ye shall do no servile work therein (vy. 33). Servile work is 
a slave’s work. All of us have to do more or less of this kind 


| of work. Men slave at business. "Women slave at house- 


sila ecsd salah tena cl a6 Deisalted » “Tse Gp convent I work—or at fashion’s call, Duty is a severe master ; and even 


though one does Duty’s work lovingly, there are portions of 
it which have to be done slavishly if at all. There is no 
such thing as getting on in this world without doing some 
things that we don’t want to do, just because we must do them. 
Yet again there is work which is not servile work, work 
which is done because we want to do it, and because we like 
todo it. That kind of work rests one ; it is work that can be 
done on a rest-day a great deal better than it can be let alone. 
Servile work—slavish work, the work of one’s daily drudgery 
—is not to be done on the Lord’s high-days. Yet this does 
not shut out all work from those days. It is not servile work 
to sing praises ; to talk over God’s mercies, and be grate- 
ful for them; to speak. loving and helpful words to others ; 
to carry messages of sympathy or gifts of affection to the sick 
and the needy; to look over the promises of God with his 
people; or to share with those people in God’s reverent and 
hearty worship. Such work as this can be done on the Lord’s 
Day. It would be well if a good deal more of it were attempted 
then. There was a world of meaning in the phrasing of the 
old New England Thanksgiving Day proclamations: “ All 
servile labor and vain recreations on said day are by law for- 
bidden.” Servile labor and vain recreations are out of place 
on holy days; but that does not shut you out from doing a 
good work or having a good time during your feast of taber- 
nacles—if only your day of atonement has been duly observed 
in its season, 

Offer an offering . . . everything wpon his day: beside the 
sabbaths of the Lord, and beside your gifts, and beside all your 
vows, and beside all your free will offerings, which ye give unto the 
Lord (vs. 37,38). If there was one thing made clear in the 
directions concerning giving, in the old Jewish law, it was 
that each gift should count only once, and not be included 
under any other call for giving. Tithes stood by themselves. 
One-tenth of all the income was to be paid over to the Lord 
to begin with. It was out of the remaining nine-tenths, and 
not out of that one-tenth, that all gifts and offerings and alms 
were to be made—“ everything upon his day.” And just 
here is where the average Christian of to-day falls wretchedly 
below the standard of the pious Jew of olden time. Men 
and women will include their pew-rents in their charity 
account ; and their gifts to their poor relations will be counted 
in to make up their one-tent! for the Lord: and even then, 
with everything that they can have the conscience to charge 
over to that aggregate, it is likely to fall short of the paliry 
one-tenth, All talk about “Christian liberty” as covering 
such meanness as this is mere cant. A man has no more 
right to be less generous, less open-handed and open- 
hearted, under the Christian dispensation, than was the Jew 
under the Mosaic dispensation, than he has to be less honest, 
or less truthful, or less pure; not a bit more. 

Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God (v.40). Rejoicing 
is not only the privilege of the child of God; it is his duty 
also, And a great many persons fail of the privilege of re- 
joicing, because they do not see rejoicing to be their bounden 
duty. There are those who, left to themselves, following 
their own impulses, would never see the bright side of life, 
would never find anything in their experience or prospects to 
be grateful for, They would mourn and worry to the day of 
their death, and the day of their death would be hurried up 
by their worrying and mourning. And such persons would 
never be at a loss for causes of unhappiness; for there is 
enough to complain of in this world, if complaining is what 
we are after. There would be few failures in duty, if it were 
our duty to complain of the way things go on in our lives. 
But there is enough to rejoice over, if we will only look up 
the causes of rejoicing ; and rejoicing is our duty. If we are 
not rejoicing at all times, we ought, at all events, to rejoice on 
oceasions. It is well for us, at times, to set down and delib- 
erately think over our causes of gratitude, and then rise up 
and give God thanks for them. When did you do anything of 
that sort last? Have you been doing your duty in the 
rejoicing line? If not, you have probably done a great deal 
more than your duty in the line of complaining. 

That your generations may know ... I am the Lord your 
God (vy. 48). When we have done our duty in recalling 
God’s loving dealings with us, we have not done all our duty. 
While we rejoice for ourselves, we ought to tell those who 
are to follow us of the reasons théy have for rejoicing on 
their own account. It is not enough to tell of what God did 
for-us ; we must remind our children that God is the same 
God for them that he was for us. There is a great deal of 
recalling God’s former mercies in such a way as to dishonor 
God and to dishearten those to whom we recall the “good 
old days” of the past. When we say that there was more of 
family religion, or of reverence for the Sabbath, or of chil- 





dren’s church attendance ; or of political morality, or of per- 
sonal purity, and of fair dealing between man and man, in our 
early life than now, we say what has no truth in it to begin 
with, and what is not included in the teachings of this les- 
son if it were true. That is seeking to have our generations 
know that the Lord was our God; but we ought to recall 
those things that go to show our generation that the Lord is 
our God—as he is, whether you say so or not. 








TEACHING HINTS. 


The time and the services of each season of feasting or 
fasting, in the Jewish calendar, as arranged by the Lord’s 
commandment, had their special appropriateness and their 
peculiar lessons—lessons not for that people alone, but for all 
who through their story should be taught the truth as to God’s 
plan of redemption. 

Just as the burnt-offering, which represented entire conse- 
cration,was to precede the peace-ofiering, or offering of thank«- 
giving; so the day of atonement was to go before the days of 
rest and rejoicing and remembrance in the festival of taber- 
nacles. Until our peace is made with God, until we can 
rejoice in an accomplished atonement, we have no right to 
rejoice and be glad. Rest and thanksgiving before salvation 
ought not to be encouraged in any soul. If this truth were 
borne in mind, in teaching and preaching, what a difference 
there would be in the services of the sanctuary and the 
exercises of the Sunday-school! Regeneration would then be 
not the great end, but the great beginning, of Sunday-school 
and pulpit work. 

To those who cannot comprehend the symbolism of these 
Jewish rites and ceremonies—and there are a great many 
such in our Sunday-schools—the plain and direct teachings 
of this story of the feast of ingathering can be taught most 
hopefully. This was the annual thanksgiving season of the 
Jews, their harvest season of rejoicing over all that God had 
done and was doing forthem. Its time, its order, its methods, 
its special duties, as disclosed in the text, can all be brought 
out by wise questioning. Then comes the application of all 
this to ourselves, not by unfolding the symbols, but by a sim- 
ple comparison of ourselves with the Jews. 

Have we anything to be grateful for? What did God 
ever do for us? When is our time for showing gratitude for 
all this? What are our gifts of thankfulness in view of it? 
These questions suggest practical topics enough for one 
lesson, and for every scholar. There is no lack of material 
here for any class—of either young scholars or old. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our story of to-day shows how God taught the Jews to be 
thankful and rejoice in all the blessings he sent them. How 
long was the time to mourn and fast when the priest went in 
to make an atonement for sin? See God’s love and goodness! 
He made them hzppy by providing a service of confession, a 
way of atonement. Five days after the fast came a feast. 
One day to fast and mourn; seven days to feast and rejoice. 
All directions were given, how to keep these thanksgiving 
days, what offerings to bring, and who should share in the 
rejoicing. There was so much to be done, it must have taken 
all the time between the fast day and the feast to get ready 
for it. 

Three things we will try to understand about this feast. 
The pecple were to rest. It came after the harvest, in the 
fall of the year. The corn and grain all cut from the fields 
and stored away ; grapes all gathered and made into wine; 
olives plucked from the trees and made into precious oil. 
Were the men and women all tired and glad to rest after so 
much labor? Can you ever rest so gladly as when you know 
you have done good honest work ? 

They had pleasant resting-places. They were to build 
booths or frames of the boughs of trees, with green leaves, 
or blossoms, or fruit on the branches, weaving them so as to 
make an arbor of green to stay in for eight days; for the feast 
began on the Sabbath, and lasted until the close of the second 
Sabbath. , 

They could take branches of olive-trees, or pine, waving 
willows from brook-sides, palms, or pine boughs, or sweet- 
smelling myrtle, with its beautiful flowers, This was why it 
was called the feast of tabernacles; for each family or 
company had its own tabernacle of green in which to 
rest and rejoice. What is the meaning of the word “ taber- 
nacle” ? They had made a tabernacle for God, and he told 
how they could make tabernacles for themselves of the grow- 
ing green his own hand made for their use. 

They were to rejoice. The first way to show gladness was 
to be thankful. 

Who sent plenteous harvests, made the grain grow, trees 
and vines bloom and bear? Who kept their cattle and sheep 
from being lame or sick ? Who made their flocks to increase? 
Did not some part belongto him? On what day did the feast 
begin? That day they were to bring more offerings than on 
any other; the next day, one bullock less ; the next, one less; 
and so on until the end of the feast ; but every day bullocks, 
goats, and lambs were offered. (If any of the children are old 
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enough, propose to them to sit down at home, and, with mother- 
helpstudy over Numbers 29 : 12-34, and on slate or paper count 
the different animals and the number offered each day.) This 
was not sad worship, but happy service, bringing to God what 
belonged to him, and spending the time in gladness, singing 
with sounds of trumpet and merry voices. Each one carried 
a bough of green. There were processions, too, for they 
marched in companiesthrough the streets, and in the yume after 
the temple was built went to the temple, singing, “ This is 
the day the Lord hath made, let us rejoice and be glad in it ;” | | 
when all shouted, “O give thanks unto the Lord,” they all 
waved the green boughs, and said, “ For his mercy endureth | 
forever.’ The full moon at night shone on bright lights | 
and torches, and in the temple court gaeat golden lamps were 
lighted. 

It was a time for people to remember. Why these tents 
of green? To remind them of atime when Israel lived in 
tents in the wilderness, and how the Lord fed; watched, and 
led to a good land where the myrtle, the vine, and olive grew 
in plenty ; the willow branches were to remind them how he 
gave them water ina thirsty land. Was there any sorrow, 
pain, or poverty among them? They were to remember the 
widow, the fatherless, the poor brother, the stranger, the ser- 
vant, and give to them not grudgingly but with “ wide-open 
hand.” Several pictures might be given of later times; 
us in Nehemiah “sending portions, making mirth,” and the 
promises of a return to the feast,in Zechariah and Hosea. 
Jesus was at the feast, and saw the priest as lre poured out 
water from a golden vessel; and on the last day of the feast 
he stood, and cried, “If any man thirst, let him come to me and 
drink” The teacher may with pleasure follow this line of 
study frem the Old Testament promise (Isa. 35: 10 to Rev. 
7: 9). 

To the children, tell of our Thanksgiving Day,—a time 
when they can show gratitude for blessings. If it is not best 
for the whole school to unite-in a thanksgiving service with 
true thank offerings in gifts for the poor, the primary teacher 
might use this lesson as preparation for such an. occasion. 
Every child could spare or find a garment for some poorer 
one, or bring a package of supplies for the sick, the orphan, 
the hospital, or some needy home. If nothing else can be 
done, distribute envelopes to be brought back with written 
expressions of thankful hearts. These are only hints for this 
lesson, which coming, as it does, early in the month in which 








Thanksgiving Day also comes, may be made a good prepza- 
ration for an active and cheerful exhibition of the benetits 
of its study. 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 

Rest and rejoicing have a prominent place in religious ser- 
vice. Our very word “holiday” means “holy-day.” In 
mediseval Europe the only days that were days of rest and 
joy to the pale workers in closely pent cities were the Festivals 
of the Saints; these holiday holy days served to keep 
fresh in the popular mind the joyous and restful aspects of 
religion. God appointed stated times for rest. When he had 
finished the creation, he set apart the seventh day as a rest- 
day. The succession of day and night is a continuing proof 
that God has provided stated times of rest for his children. 

Rest and service may go on together. Take a tired city 
child into the hay-field and set him to gathering the hay. 
He will enjoy the unwonted toil; that is the very rest that 
he needs. So these Israelites had to come out from the nar- 
rowness of daily work, and spend a busy week under the 
blue sky and the leafy. tabernacles. Illustrate this religious 
holiday tent-life of the Israelites by comparing it with the 
modern camp-meeting. 

Not many years ago, a man who had met with a serious 
reverse in busimess, was lamenting it as a hard blow from the 
Lord. Then he proceeded to count up all his reverses and 
all the ills that had ever befallen him. “Stop!” said his 
wife; “hadn’t we better count up what God has done for us 
and what he has still left to us?” And when the complainer 
had counted up what great things God had done for him, his 
heart was filled with praise instead of murmuring. So God 
commanded that the Israelites during this festival should 
recall what he had done for them, that gratitude and faith 
might be kept alive in their hearts. 

Religious Testing —See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
Second Series, p. 322,—The Source of Rest; The Biblical 
Treasury, vol. 6, p. 172, 4 1341,—Sabbaths, What are They ? 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 557, 3 5010,— 
Where to Find Rest ; 3 5013,—The Rest of Heaven ; Second 

' Series, p. 669, 3 11446,—The Rest of Service. 

Réligious Giving and Rejoicing—See Krummacher’s Para- 
bles, p. 28,—The Corn-field ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, pp. 298-303,—Similes of Religious Joy ; Gott- 
hold’s Emblems, No, 128,—The Noblest Giving; The Bib- 
lical Treasury, vol. 6, p. 14, ¢ 1161,—The Joy of Salvation ; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 75, ¢ 444,—-A Reason 
for Beneficence ; 3 455,—A True Altar ; Foster’s Prose Illus- 
trations, First Series, p. 548, 3 4909, Christian Rejoicing,. 

Religious Recalling.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol, 1, p. 
37, 8 62,—The Feast of Tabernacles in the Time of Our 
Lord; vol. 4, p. 159, 2 913, -A Lesson of Thankfulness ; 





Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 25, 3 162,—The roe. 


sity of Gratitude; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, , 
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throughghe streets to the sound of the discordant drum and 
the squeaking fife—or their worse substitutes; he will not 








p- 624, 3 5672,—The First Thanksgiving Day ; Second Series, | care to dance likes‘ crazy man through the filth, nor perform 


p- 729, ¢ 11050,—The Dey of Mhapkegiving. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS... 
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RELIGIOUS 
RESTING—REJOICING—RECALLING. 


RESTING: | 
THY GOD HATH GIVEN THEE REST. 


REJOICING: 
REJOICE IN THE LORD: AND AGAIN 1 SAY, 
REJOICE. _ 


RECALLING: 
REMEMBER THE MARVELLOUS WORKS 
THAT HE MATH DONE :— 
TELL IT TO THE GENERATION FOLLOWING. 


WHATSOEVER YE DO, DO ALL 
TO THE GLORY OF GOD. 








THE WEEK OF THANKSGIVING. 


—- 


REMEMBRANCE OF MERCIES, 


| OFFERING OF THANKS. 
REJOICING BEFORE GOD. 





TO YOUR TENTS, O ISRAEL! 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Whether there is any connection in the words other than 
etymological—or not, the word for “ feast,” or festival in our 
modern language for common purposes, is the same as that 
which survives in the Arabic haj, which has reference to a 
pilgrimage er to pilgrims. Three times a year all the males 
of Israel were to present themselves before the Lord at the 
place which he should choose in which to set his name; and 
in the original command (Exod. 23: 14, etc.) this same word, 
hag or haj, is used. The feast of tabernacles, or of ingather- 
ing, was one of these festivals. Whether we take the biblical 
directions and indications, or whether we look to the modern 
Orient for illustrations, we must not interpret this festival 
strictly according to western ideas of decorum and the modern 
ideas of solemnity. The religious worship was there, and 
decorum was there; but aside from those religious rites 
which we would now style public religious worship, there 
was much which was considered decorous which would be 
out of keeping with modern western ideas of religious pro- 
priety. Moreover, we must remember that “solemn” and 
“solemnity” in the time that our English Bible was made 
had not altogether lost their etymological meaning of regular, 
or better, stated. The exclusion of joy, and its natural, rea- 
sonable expression, from religious festivals, savors always 
somewhat of pharisaism. 

This festival, then, we may look at as one of the Aaj festivals 
of modern times; at least, we may so look at it for illustra- 
tion. Not that the corrupting influences of the modern 
pilgrim journeys should have any countenance, or that any 
of the license or excesses should be treated with allowance. 
But the whole joyous cessation from regular employment, the 
breaking up of the steady custom and manner of dwelling, of 
the sober, every-day life, was not only legitimate but a part 
of the command. The English transformation of holy day 
into holiday is not in its better features either unreasonable 
or irreligious. 

One who has been present at Jerusalem during one of the 
regular annual festivals, when pilgrims come not only from 
all Palestine, but from nearly all the world, sees many things 
to teach him, although he sees many things not to be imitated. 
The intelligent Occidental will not care to go in procession 


any of the antics which evince low taste or still lower train- 
ing. These, like the filth, the discomfort, the packing in 
OE ber and in tenements overrun with vermin, the noise of 
bop voices and of banging firearms, he will be only too glad 
| to forego. He will think that even a Sunday-school picnic or 
| excursion, with all its labor of preparation and succeeding 
| fatigue are far preferable. But he will recognize the joy, and 
| the genuine feeling of rejoicing in providence, which is mani- 
| fest among the simpler. 


As he goes to Jerusalem by any of the main roads, and for 
\ | miles meets or passes the pilgrim companies, whether jour- 


neying together or resting by the way, among whom the 


| | spiritual impulses are as evident (when they exist) as the 


; continual preparation for the paysical wants is forced to be 
| done in open view, he will recognize that at least one set of 
human instincts, whether elevated or not, are provided for in 
these feasts whose performance is in so large part out-of-doors 
and migratory. He sees their resemblance to a camp-meet- 


| ing ; and he recognizes the fact that there are more phases in 


human life and the manifestation of religious feeling than 
are provided for by ceiled houses and the decorum of his 
soberer habit and tenor. 

From hill-top to hill-top, down to the distant valley and 
up the receding rise, he sees company upon company, moving 
or resting, the near distinct, the distant like specks, in num- 
bers such as to beggar any American rural gathering for 
religious worship. They have more thoughts, more concep- 
tions, of their religious wants, than can be met by attending 
upon a service or by listening to a discourse. However it 
may be to the pilgrims themselves, the enlightened spectator 
sees as scarcely ever before, that religion pervades, or should 
pervade, all the things of his life. He is readier to see that 
his deeds may be his best prayer to his God. 

And this is but one scene. He passes down across the valley, 
till what were distinct become specks, and what were specks 
before become lively companies of men and women and chil- 
dren ; the preparations for eating and drinking and sleeping, 
for quieting and comforting the babes, for tending the ani- 
mals, for all the outdoor life, being mingled with things 
apparently of higher moment, though all are necessary for 
the present moment. But—as the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, he sees another distant hill-top, another inter- 
vening valley, and another trailing swarm like that he has 
left behind him. For hours he thus goes on, and the multi- 
plication table comes in to deepen his impressions. 

Just here comes in another idea, which occidental religious 
teaching has done much to deaden, but which in a former 
period of our -history had a dark and light illustration when 
all the slaves could claim their Christmas holiday. It is the 
precept, “ye shall do no servile work therein.” This means 
and the statutes and legal decisions of most of our courts have 
kept it—ye shall do no menial or slavish work. The slaves 
shall have their holiday, their rest. They shall partake of 
the general cessation from labor, and in the general joy, of 
the feast of ingathering. Work was done in plenty ; it must 
always be done at festivals, as the executive committees know 
right well, But the people should leave their ordinary occu- 
pations for a change, and the menials should also have a 
chanée at—what perhaps might prove harder labor. Volun- 
tary work is generally harder than compulsory, even though 
its sole end be the enjoying of one’s self. It is to be noticed 
that the positive precept for a “holy convocation” is a distinct 
thing from the negative one of doing no servile work. 

Much discussion has been had, with some obscuration, con- 
cerning the “ goodly trees,” the “branches of palm trees,” the 
“boughs of thick trees,’ and “willows from the brook.” 
Apparently much of the obscuration has come from the Jews 
themselves. Thus the targums give “ citron trees ”’ for goodly 
trees, and “myrtle” for thick trees. In judging, we should 
remember that doubtless a large part of our illiterate popula- 
tion think that the palm-branches which were strewn before 
Jesus in his triumphal entry into Jerusalem were hemlock 
or spruce twigs, since the latter are distributed to the 
worshipers on Palm Sunday ; and perhaps the later Jews had 
some such reason for their interpretations. The curious may 
look up the matter in the better commentaries and dictiona- 
ries. But it is a fact at the present day that palm branches, 
or more strictly, palm leaves, are used for decoration on most 
joyous ocasions throughout the East—that is, as far north as 
the palms grow. 

As to the booths, there are many illustrations in the modern 
East. Most common is the booth prepared for the watchmen 
as the products of the earth are ripening. Sometimes they 
are made for whole families to stay in till after the ingathering 
Sometimes, however, a permanent light structure of stone is 
built for the purpose, which is finished off for use each season 
somewhat like a booth, and dismantled at the end of the 
sojourn, Many a hut roofed with palm leaves is to be seen 
in the fields from the time when figs begin till the grapes are 
nearly gone. The hutsin which the silk-worms are reared 
are long structures of reeds. The “lodge in a garden ‘of 


cucumbers” is proverbial. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
blications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
ests of our readers wil! guide us in making further notice.) 
BOOKS. 


A Short History of Art. By Julia B. DeForest. Svo, illustrated, pp. x1, 
365, New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $2.0. 


Opening Plain Paths. 
New 


All 
e in’ 


By Mowe Benning. 


i2mo, illustrated, pp. 336. 
York: The American lract Society. 


Price, $1.25. 
Helmick's American Juvenile Speaker and Songster. By C, A. Fyke. 
16mo, pp. 127. Cincinnati: F. W. Helmick. Price, # cents, 


—— By Mrs. FE. T. Disosway. 16mo, pp. 218. 


Nashville, Tennessee: 
‘he Southern Methodist Publishing House, 


Price, ® cents, 


Family Fortunes: a domestic story. By Edward Garrett. i2mo, op. 381. 
London and New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $1.75. 
The Letter of Credit, By the anthor of The Wide, Wide World. 12mo, 
pp. villi, 723. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.75. 


The Three White Kittens: a children's picture-book. 4to, pp. 8, 4 colored 
plates. New York: Thomas Néison and Sons. Price, ¢00 per dozen. 


Puasies at Mischief; a children’s picture-book. 


4to, pp. 8, 4 colored pic- 
tures. New York: Thomas 


elsun and Sons. Price, $3.00 per dozen, 


Nursery Rhymes: a children’s picture-book. 4to, pp. 8, 4 colored pic- 
turés. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $3.00 per dozen. 


Littie Red Riding Hood: a children’s picture-book. 
pictures. New York: 


sto, Pp. 8, 4colored 
dozen, 


Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $8.00 per 


Bird Pictures. (The Queen Series of Picture-books.) 4to, pp. 18,4 colored 
pictures. ew York: Thomas Neison and sons. Tice, $6.00 per 
dozen, 


The Three Little Kittens: a children’s picture-book. 4to, P 
pictures. New York: Thomas Neison and Sons. iv 
dozen. 


. 8, 4 colored 
ce, $4.00 per 


Christian Retirement; or, Spiritual exercises of the heart, By the author 


of Christian Experience. i2mwu, pp. 476. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. rice. $1.25. 


Animals and Birds of the Bible: a colored picture book with descriptions 


by Mrs. Surr. 4to, pp 18. New York: Thomas Nelson end Sons. 
rice, $6.00 per duzen. 


Four-footed Favourites: achildren’s picture-book. Drawn by Giacomelll. 
Described by Mrs. Surr. 4te, pp. 10,4 colored pictures. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Price, $3.00 per dozen. 

Indian Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. W. Urwick, 
MA. 4to, lilustrated, pp. xii, 219. Lendon : The Religious Tract So- 
clety. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $4.50. 


The Theory of Preaching lectures on homiletics. ByAustin Phelps,D.D. 
late tiett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theologica 
nett 8vo, pp. xvi, 610. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 

Price, $2.50. 


Nineteen Christian Centuries in Outline: a guide to historical study for 
home reading and jiterary clubs. By the Rev. Lewis O. Thompson. 


With an introduction by the Rev. J. R. Miller. 12mo, pp. xiv, 379 


Chicago: A. Craig & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Art Topics. a history of sculpture, painting, and architecture ; topical 
lessons with specific references to valuable books. By Charles 8. 
Farrar, A.M., president of Milwaukee College. 8vo, pp. vi, 142, Chi- 
cago: Townsend MacConn. Price, $1.00. 


Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 16mo, 
with ten illustrations, pp.274._ Boston: Roberts Brothers. Pr if. 
Stories of Adventure Told by Adventurers. By Edward E. e. 
16mo, pp. 312. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price. $1.00. 


East of the Jordan: a record of travel and observation in the countries 
of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, oo ears 1875-77. B 
Merrill, archeologist of the American ne Exploration Boel y, 
with an introduction by Protessor Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D. 8vo, 
with illustrations and a map, pp. xv, 449, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $4.00. 

PAMPHLETS. 


Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. (The People’s Library.) 4to, pp. 92. 
New York: J. 8 Ogilvie & Co. Price, 20 cents. 


Back to the Old Home. By Mary Cecil Hay. (The People’s Library.) 
40, pp. 30. New York: J.S. Ogilvie & Co. Pri 


ce, 10 cents. 
The Little Widow. By the author of Bertie. (The People’s Library.) 
4to, pp. 2%. New York: J. 8. Ogiivie & Co. 


ice, 10 cents, 
Ivy} Dossin and Bride: a novel, By Percy Gr 


. (Franklin Square 
—v-) 4to, pp. 80. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 20 
cen 


A Casting Ww 
le’s Lib 
0 cents. 


Fighting Her Way; or, The Banished Child. By Rose Ania. 
party Library.) 4to, pp. 59. New York: D8. Ogilvie & Co. 
cents. 


Intellectual Education in Small Colleges: an address delivered to the 


students of St. Stephen's College, Annandale, New York. By Robert 
Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D. I2mo, pp. 60. Albany, New York: Munsell. 


Ingersoll Unmasked: a sketch of his real life and character, being the 
first and second chapters of a larger work about to be published. By 
Clark Braden. 8vo, pp.19. New York: Clark Braden. Price, 10 cents. 


Unfermented Wine a Fact: a review of the latest attempt to show that 
the existence of unfermented wine among the ancients was im: i- 
ble. By Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.8. New York: The National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, Price, 10 cents. 


oman. By the author of Ladybird’s Penitence. (The Peo- 
rary.) 4to, pp. 30. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 


(The 
Price, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN PRIMERS.* 


The series of handy little volumes published under the 
above title by the Appletons is timely, There is in 
America a large and growing theological lay public which 
craves the results of higher knowledge,—biblical, histori- 
cal, and doctrinal. It is only theological scholars who 
have gone through the severe processes of investigation, 
who can furnish these results in a clear, accurate, and 
trustworthy manner. No one can doubt the thorough 
competency of Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale Col- 
lege, for the editorship of such a series. 

So far two volumes, of about two hundred pages each, 
have appeared, one on The Apostolic Fathers, the other 
on The Fathers of the Third Century, both by the Rev. 
George A. Jackson. The first volume gives a brief 
account of Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Poly- 
carp of Smyrna, Barnabas, Hermas, Papias, Justin Martyr, 
and several other apologists, with extracts from their 
writings, The second contains similar accounts of 
Irenwus, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Tertullian, Cyprian. The author 
has succeeded in presenting the most salient and interest- 
ing facts and thoughts in a clear and lively style. 

The uses of the study of early Christian literature are 
manifold. It teaches the great difference between the 
apostolic and post-apostolic writers, and furnishes a strong 

* Early Christian Literature Primers. I. The avanti Fathers. 


Il, ‘fhe Fathers of the Third Century. By the Rev. George A. Jackson. 
Small jémo, New York: D. Appleton & Co, Price, 60 cents each. 
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is, nevertheless, edifying and instructive by exhibiting 
the piety, devotion, and zeal of the heroic age of Chris- 
tianity when the profession of faith involved the risk of 
everything valuable in this world, and of life itself. It 
shows the gradual development of those doctrines and 
usages which form the groundwork of all the ecclesiastical 
systems, or at least of the great historical denominations. 

The second volume introduces us first to the acquaint- 
ance of Irenzus, the pupil of Polycarp and Bishop of 
Lyons, who wrote the great work against the gnostic 
heresies of his age, and unfolded in it the elements of a 
Christian theology. Then comes Hippolytus, who has 
been brought into clearer light only recently by the dis- 
covery of his important “ Refutation of all Heresies.” 
The Alexandrian fathers, Clement and Origen, are the 
founders of a Christian philosophy, and the latter also of 
biblical exegesis. Tertullian of North Africa is the 
father of Latin theology ,—a bold, vigorous, and aggressive 
genius, sometimes obscure by his brevity and allusions, 
but always thoughtful and stimulating. Cyprian is the 
model of an ancient catholic churchman and martyr, who 
labored chiefly for the visible unity of the church, and 
yet asserted a manly independence of Rome. Both these 
Africans were the forerunners of the great and good 
Augustine, the profoundest of all the Fathers who power- 
fully aided the development of Catholicism, and yet 
furnished, next to St. Paul, the chief weapons to the 
reformers in laying the foundation of evangelical Protes- 
tantism. We must go back to the roots of the past in 
order to understand fully the present, and to labor suc- 
cessfully for the future. History is an unbroken unit, 
and there is a true apostolic succession of Christian 
thought and Christian life through all ages, guaranteed 
by our Saviour’s promise to be with his church alway 
even to the end of the world. 


Autobiographies of pioneers, if written with fullness 
of detail and modesty of purpose, are quite sure to pos- 
sess interest, whatever be the special line of work recorded 
in them. We are not surprised to find, therefore, an 
interesting book in the Rev. James B. Walker’s Expe- 
riences of Pioneer Life in the Early Settlements and Cities 
of the West. The venerable author is best known by 
his Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, which has 
reached a circulation equaled by few American books ; 
but he has also been a leader in many schemes of social 
reform and religious effort, and his influence in the 
development and Christian nurture of Ohio was for many 
years both strong and salutary. The story of his life he 
tells with simplicity and often with unconscious humor ; 
and the record is worth preserving as a contribution to 
the folk-history of America, as well as to religious auto- 
biography. Occasionally Mr. Walker speaks rather too 
frankly, by name, concerning persons still living or lately 
dead; and,on the other hand, his records are made 
anachronistic by lack of recent revision, so that the word 
“now” is made to cover a period many years past. 
Again, his statements are sometimes unduly sweeping, as 
in such remarks as these: “The Dissenters of England 
are no better than the Establishment in their drinking 
and tobacco usages; ” “ The Quakers are really the only 
people in England who maintain the principles of reform 
as do the Christian reformers of America,” etc. But, as 
we have said, the book, as a whole, is both readable and 


useful. (12mo, cloth, pp. 310. Chicago: Sumner & Co. 
Price, $1.00.) 





Mary Dwinell Chellis has written many books on her 
chosen theme of gospel temperance, some of which are, 
as a matter of course, stronger and brighter than others. 
We are inclined to regard Bread and Beer as one of her 
best efforts. Harvey Vose,a man of fine business talents, 
and trained facility in the use of tools, is presented in 
contrast with Ben Jarvis, his former schoolmate, who is 
at the top of the social ladder, while Harvey is at the 
bottom. Both started equally, but one has served God, 
and adhered to the total abstinence principle, while the 
other has drifted into the rapids by yielding to tempta- 
tion. He is saved and lifted to a nobler manhood by 
adopting temperance as his creed, and trusting in Christ 
for help. There are many suggestions in this narrative 
for temperance workers, (l6mo, illustrated, pp. 381. 
New York: The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. Price, $1.25.) 

There comes in the life of every girl a turning-point 
where womanhood and childhood meet. On the Border 
| Land is an excellent story for girls who, having left 

school life, are looking forward to home duties, and the 
| graver responsibilities of womanly maturity. Girls who 
, emulate the example of Marion Roscoe will be good 








daughters, affectionate sisters, and useful women. The 
diary form, in which much of the book is written, is a 
little unfortunate, because it sometimes makes the hero- 
ine too egotistic. But, as a whole, the book deserves 
praise. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 288. Philadelphia: The 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


New Hampshire, state, at Rochester November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,....-...-.November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic November 15-17 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A good attendance of delegates and friends marked 
the annual convention of the Westchester County (N. Y.) 
Sunday-school Association held at White Plains, Octo- 
ber 12. The Rev. W. E. Ketchum delivered an ad- 
dress on “The mistakes of superintendents,” the Rev. 
Dr. M. L. Scudder spoke on “The necessity of having 
heart in the work,” and Dr. M.8. Terry on “How to 
study the Bible.” The music of the convention was 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins. 

—The first Sunday-school teachers’ institute ever held 
in Clark County, Ohio, was opened by Professor W. F. 
Sherwin in the audience room of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Springfield, on October 11. The in titute con- 


tinued in session for three days, and the attendance, 


throughout was good. Professor Sherwin, in his various 
addresses, skillfully presented in outline the teacher’s 
duties and the teacher’s preparation. Mr.C. M. Nichols 
delivered a terse and humorous address on “ The Sunday- 
school talker,” in which he gave some good advice to 
Sunday-school speakers. Among the other speakers 
were Professor S. A. Ort of Wittenberg, and the Rev. 
Frank Russell of Mansfield. One of the most interesting 
features of the institute was the free conversation on 
Thursday morning, at which many brief personal experi- 
ences bearing on the subject of child-conversion were 
presented. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—From March 1 to December 1 the missionaries of 
the American Sunday-school Union in the northwest 
established 428 new Sunday-schools, and enlisted 1802 
men and women in the work of giving Bible instruction 
to 15,224 children and youth, who otherwise would not 
have been cared for. 

—Sunday, September 25, was appointed for the thir- 
tieth aniversary services of the Third Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Elizabeth, N. J., but owing to the 
death of President Garfield the services were postponed 
to October 2, when four memorial pages were added to 
the programme. The number of teachers and scholars 
in the school is 294, and of these 141 are members of the 
church, 


GENERAL. ‘ 

—At a temperance meeting held in Bristol, R. L., 
October 12, Governor Littlefield declared against the 
license system, and in favor of total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors. Speaking of the custom of using 
wine at social gatherings, the Governor stated that in 
his whole public life he had completely discountenanced 
the custom. 

—It is now a year and a half since the American 
branch of the Bible and Prayer Union was organized, 
and already the number of its members has increased to 
more than seven thousand. The reading of the Old 
Testament by the members has just been concluded, and 
that of the New Testament begun. Cards of member- 
ship may be obtained by addressing the Rev. T. 8S. 
Wynkoop, Washington, D. C., enclosing three cents in 
postage stamps. 

—Here is an item regarding one of the destitute dis- 
tricts of Texas, which tells its own story: “‘ Herded, 
lariated and belled by Satan’ was the ranchman’s phrase 
by which a Texan described to a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday Schoo} Union the moral condition of the 
community in which he lived. ‘Then,’ said the mis- 
sionary, ‘I must go to work here;’ and though another 
man said they had ‘no use for a Sunday-school,’ he 
soon organized one there—in Travis County. Prosecu- 
ting his work in another direction, after sleeping on his 
buffalo-robe in the open air, he found another very des- 
titute neighborhood where, after much discouragement, 
he organized another school. Returning to Hay County 
he visited a school commenced by him with twenty 
scholars, but which now has increased to fifty-five. So 
the work grows,” 


\ 
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SUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is give n each weck. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers ure jree to examine the sub- 
scription list at wry tine. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advert.sements is 29 cents per ayate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printed during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 

If you want to buy a Sunday-achool 
Library, do not fail to see D. R. Niver’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) catalogue. It will save 
you money. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia advertises in this number for 
gentlemen to act as agents. Wherever 
that company is known it needs no com- 
mendation. Its safe and rapid growth, its 
remarkable mortality record, its prompt 
business method, and its liberality to 
policy-holders, place it in the front rank 
of American companies. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





To Consumptives.—Many have been happy to give 
their testimony in favor of the use of“ Wilbor’s Pure 
Ood-Liver Oil and Lime.” Experience has proved it 
to be a valuable remedy for Consumption, Asthma, 
Diphtheria, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 

anufactured only by A. B. WiLBoR, Chemist, Bos- 
ton. Sold by all druggists. 


Revised New Testaments, 


“OXFORD EDITIONS,” 











The “Oxford” University Press has issued three 
editions of the Revised New Testament, suitable for 
dunday-schools and Church use. Prices, 15c., 20c., 25c., 
He., Oc. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
2 Bleecker 8t., New York. 


COMPARATIVE 


Old and New Versions on opposite pages, 


printed from new type, with 
N EW careful proof-reading, making it 
the Standard Edition; in an 
elegant 12mo volume of 1,004 pages. 
$1.50; venetian gilt, $2.25; morocco gilt, $3. 


TESTAMENT, 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU ST., N. Y.; 52 BROMFTELD BST., 
Boston ; 1512 CHESTNUT ST.. ts ge 
75 STATE ST., Rochester; 50 MADISON ST., 
Chicago; 757 MARKET ST., San Francisco. 


ATALOGUE OF 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
Wonderfully Cheap. 


D. R. NIVER, ALBANY, N. sa 


“WITHOUT A HOME.” 


NOW PUBLISHED. 





The first edition of 20,000 copies of E. P. 
Roe’s new story, “ Without a Home,” is now 
ready, and is for sale at all bookstores. 
Large 12mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


~ BABYLAND, 1881. | 


‘ 


The Bound Volume. 


With Prize Cover drawn by Rosina Emmet. Baby- 
land is so great a favorite that we only need to say 
that this new volume is more fully and finely illus- 
trated, and more charming in every particular than 
any previous volume. Quarto, chromo board cover, 
75 cents. Extra cloth binding, $1.00. 


D. Lothrop & Co , Publishers, Boston. 


“DONT FORGET” 


Our offer in the 8. 8S. Times of Sept. 17, The Sunday 
School Quarterly Bulletin for one year and a pretty 
ok of 35 floral Scripture Text cards, size 24¢x4 inches, 
or cents. The first number of the Bulletin just is- 
sued, contains a list of new Sunday-school ks 
(future numbers will have reviews of many) and 
several reading erticles of interest to 8. 8. workers 
We have had many compliments upon the interest 
and neatness of the first number. Address 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


1@ ORGANS, 18 useful stops ,5 sete reeds, 
Ree tikes ity wataston Bt 








Fear not, it is I. 


Come. 


Jesus. But because he was 


And Jesus stretched out his hand and caught him, and 


kept him from sinking. 


_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. TIMES. 


The apostles were in a boat on the sea. 
night Jesus went out to them, walking on the sea. 
When they saw him they were afraid. But he said, 
Peter answered, Lord if it be thou, 
bid me come to thee on the water. 
And Peter got down out of the boat to go to 
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And in the 


Jesus said to him, 


afraid, he began to sink. 


FROM THE MANGER TO THE CROSS. 


__ A series of 12 large, bright-colored Pictures illustrating scenes in our Saviour’s 
Life. They are mounted, as represented above, in the form of a Wall Roll, or Cluster, 
being fastened into a grooved walnut rod at the top, over which they are turned, one 


by one, to be shown. 


When not in use they can be rolled up around the rod, forming a small, compact 
parcel, which may be conveniently carried in the hand or sent by mail. 

In the above woodcut the Wall Roll is represented with the cover turned back 
and a Picture displayed. The Pictures are 15x18 inches in size, and the sheets on 


which they are printed 21x27 inches. 


Under each Picture is a brief description of it, 


in age type, by the author of the “Story or THE BIBLE.” 
. e Pictures have also been mounted on heavy cardboard, each one separately, 
with a narrow strip of bright-colored paper binding the edge, and a loop at the top, 


ready for hanging. 


; hen displayed in this form on the walls of the school, or at home, they form a 
little gallery of sacred art, which is not only instructive to the young, but pleasing to 


the eyes of all. 


The Following are the Subjects of the Twelve Pictures in the Wall Roll, 
“FROM THE MANGER TO THE CROSS:”’ 


1. THE WISE MEN WORSHIPING JESUS. 

2. JESUS TURNS WATER INTO WINE. 

3% JESUS HEALS THE PARALYTIC. 

4. JESUS RAISES THE SON OF THE WIDOW. 


PETER WALKS ON THE WATER TO JESUS. 
8 JESUS RAISES LAZARUS. 
9. JESUS BLESSES LITTLE CHILDREN, 


| % 


| 


10. JESUS RIDES INTO JERUSALEM. 
5. MARY ANOINTS THE HEAD OF JESUS. 11, SESUS IS CRUCIFIED. 
6, JESUS HEALS THE BLIND AND DUMB. | 12 JESUS ASCENDS INTO HEAVEN, 
TESTIMONIALS. 


From MRS. M. G. KENNEDY, Editor of “The Inter- 
mediate Lesson Quarterly” and the “Children’s Inter- 
national Picture Lesson.” 

“Good pictures of Bible scenes are indispensable to 
the primary teacher who would thus ‘ teach through 
the eye to the heart.’ But it is essential that they 
should ar 2 manners and customs of those 
times, should correct in drawing and clear in color- 
ing. There are so many so-called illustrations, which 
give incorrect ideas, that we hail with delight a really 
ae series, such as ‘FROM THE MANGER TO THE 

Ross,’ 

From THOMAS W. SIMPSON, of the Centenary M. E. 
Sabbath - school, Philadelphia (referring to a set 
mounted separately on heavy cardboard), 


“ Our school-room is greatly changed by having these | 


twelve weighs pictures hung around it. Teachers as 
well as scholars are delighted with them, and we 
should be very sorry to go back to the bare walls. 
I do not know of any other way in whieh the room 
could. be so beautifully adorned for so little money.” 


The Series Mounted as a Wal) Roll 


From J. HOWARD SEAL, General Secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, Philadelphia. 
“The Bibie Illustrations,‘ From THE MANGER TO 

THE Cross,’ have been hanging for over two months 

in my dining-room, where they can be seen by al! 7 

| family as we sitat meals. I have been impressed wit 

| their value when, at our morning worship, I found my 

| youngest children refer to them and point out the 

| scene of which I havebeen reading. And in the study 

| of the Sunday-school lessons in Luke's Gospel, just 
ended, they took special interest in those that hap- 

| pened to be illustrated in your chart. It is a good 

| thing, and I commend it heartily.” 

| A lady in Jersey City writes of her son—six years old— 

| who had been presented with a copy of the Wall Roll. 

* Little Jim came home with the lovely pictures. He 

is very much interested in them, and you would be 
pleased to hear how well, in bis own language, he can 
| tell the story of each one, He has them hung u 
directly over his own little bed where his eyes w 
rest on them the first thing in the morning.” 
Catalogue Prices. 
$2.00 


The Series on Heavy Cardboard, each picture mounted separately...... 


enaee= 6.00 








The Story of the Bible. 


704 Pages Octavo, 


School Edition, bound in Plain Cloth 


Home Edition, bound in Cloth, with Black and Gol 


Stam 
Home Edition, bound in Cloth, with Black and Gold Stamp, 


272 Illustrations. 









Be ..---- 


The Eighty-fifth Thousand now in Press. 


360 pages. i6mo, 

This book is by the 
work, being specnaliy 
is printed in large, p 
ings in this boo 


schfo1 Edition, Cloth 


Home Edition, Cloth, Gilt Edges 


Home Kdition, Cloth, on Heavier Paper, with Black and Gold Stamp 


The Story of the Gospel. 


With 150 Illustrations and a Frontispiece, in colors, of Jesus Blessing Little Children, 
author of “ THe Story OF THE BrBLE.” 
designed as an attractive version of the Gospel for very young or unskillful readers . It 
ain type, and divided into short paragraphs. 
were exécuted at a cost of over $2,000. 


It is written in still simpler style than that 


The One Hundred and Fifty wood engray- 


Catalogue Prices. 
$ 50 





Any of these publications (excepting the set of pictures mounted on cards) will be sent by mail to any 


address, on receipt of price, by 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 

THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 805 Broadway, New York. 

THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 1420 Chesinat Street, Phila. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 1334 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


o 





NEW BOOKS. 


Every-Day Life in India. 
By Rev. A. D. Row®, for many years a missionary. 


A most interesti description of the Appear- 
ance, Dress, Home-Life, Caste. Religion, Supersti- 
tions and Employments of the Hindus, giving such 
information and views of life in India as can be 
obtained only hy a long residence in that country. 
It is as with 30 cuts from original photo 
graphs. 3 





I2mw., Wl pp. $1.50, 


Lectures on the New Testament. 


By Rev. Drs. Storns, Hai, Taylor, Bevan, Vo 
CENT, and oibers, 


At the present time, when everyt*ing on the 
New Testament is so cageniy sought and read the 
carefully prepared thoughts of thee jeaders in the 
eburch cannot fail to attract much atten ion Kach 
author confines himself to one book cr s.rics of 

ks, Large 12mo. 30 pp. $1 Wd. 


Opening Plain Paths. 


A book for girls, highly interesting and very 
Suggestive for those who are coming to the close 
of school life. 4 cutis, Imo. Se pp. 5 


1. 


Ready and Willing. 


The early life of a noble young lad in the inter- 
val between his father’s death and his entrance on 
a professional course. I2mo. 4 cuts, 333 py. $1.25. 


Edenside ; 
OR, LIGHTS AND SHALOWS OF OUR VILLAGE. 


By author of “ Little Captain.” A thrillingstory 
of ttish life. 12mo.. 7 cuts. 163 pp. 75 cents. 


Nellie’s New Home. 


A new story by Mrs. M. F Burts, needs no 
commendation for our young friends. who have 
often been charmed by doe humor, or touched by 
her charity. l6mo. 4cuis. 2 pp. 81.0. 


The Nameless Waif 


A remarkable but truthful narrative, showing 
the steps by which a boy without 4 name won a 
home and an education. I6mo. 192 pp. 2 cuts. 8 
cents. 


Sandy's Faith. 


The life-like portrait of a hero of faith, whose 
trust in God through sunshine and storm was fully 
vindicated in the end. lémo. Mépp. 2euts. 70 
cents, 


The Tiny Books. 


By Mus. 8. A. St1reLps, authorof* Dot Books.” 
A series of four elegant little books, with eight 

ictures each. Suited for the little ones of the 
Family. Ina nice box. 4 vols. 176 pp. euch. 2 
cuts. 75 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT. SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromficld St., 
Boston ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison S8t., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE NORWAY 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 

A collection of weird, strange, and yet ~T 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land o} oe 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A mui novelty that 

is wild, rich, tic 


will delight lovers of what and roman 
in legend and song. Price, $2.50, 





GARFIELD’S FUNERAL MARCH. 


Fine por- 
t. 40 cents, 


_—_—_—— 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. A 
book in which every note is a —. German and Eng- 
ish wo hundred exquisite songs. $2.00, boards; 
$2.50, cloth. 


HERALD OF PRAISE. For choirs and conven- 
tions. $1.00, : 


75cts. By L. O. EMERSON, 

Is the best Soon School 
book of the distinguished author. Admirable coll 
tion of interesting, wide-awake, effective music, com- 


bined ina procticn and thorough course. Ideal suc- 
once on deal singing class will result from using 
the book. 





common schools. Emerson, 


SONG BELIS. For 
50 cents. ——— 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. _ 


The New Hymnary 


By S. LASAR, 


Bs the Standard fay 4 


Book for Sunday Schools desir- 
ing the 


igher styleof Music. 


Price, #40 per 100. One copy sent by mail for exami- 
nation on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
NEw YORK. CHICAGO, 
~ JUST PUBLISHED. 
HITCH COCK’S COLLECTION 
OLD AND NEW SONGS. 


250 es, large octavo, ar:anged for voice and piano. 
Mailed for 50 cents, and suld by book sellers, music- 
dealers, and periodical stores generally. Liberal 
terms tothe trade. Address 
HITCHCOCK'S MUSIC STORE, fan 
Sun Building, No. 166 Nassau st,, N.Y. 
SE the Order of Service foundin The Scholars’ 


I Quarterly, Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. 
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teeing S05 THE MARCHAL & SMITH ORGANS, ™ POSS Tne 


a A Remarkable New Organ for Fall of 1881 
Our Beautiful MARSELLAISE, No. 10,379. 76 inches high, 48 inches long, 24 inches wide, price, $85. 


















“ 7? 

Largest Factories in the World | CHARMING COMBINATION” | We Use Exclusively In this Organ 
Ever combined under one management, after twenty: 3} = ay BF 1) Trane, 8 os a,2 a the Vox Argentine, which isa most beautiful Con- 
two years of continued success, we have now a Tr. 3) Viowa, 3 oct. e Diapason, 2 oct. spalse Solo, and Keraulophon. In this stop we 
umphant Victory over all competitors. By our $3 LARIONRT, 8 oct. 14) Duicer,2 oct. e to the world the er randest improvement that has 
Fjecevertes and inventions we have secured and com-§ (5) 0, 3 oct. 15) Sub-Bass, 1 oct. feon mad made in years. Its striking effects at once com- 

bined ev J excellence that has been attained b Ait ears | (6 eraulophon Soct. (16) Bourpon, 1 oct. mand the attention of the listener. It opens new fields 
of unparalled activity in organ buildin ia that a 9 OLINB, 3 0c . a 2 DiAPASON Fosrs. for grand and beautiful combinations. id, free, firm 
Grand in P woreell that is Ch armi ag io «s DuLcIaNa So COUPLER. and rich, the tone commands attention by its rounded 
Sweetnesx—all that is Pleasing in Variety,| (9) vox ia, 8 oct. Soct 193 Vox Humana. fullness, and challenges inquiry by its fresh and bril- 
is here combined. Look at ite C 0) CELESTLNA, 3 oct. 7 (20) G RAND Oncax. liant novelty. 











a : ~Slaassees=e esse REMEMBER «___Noother mannfacturer can produce this organ. Some makers use 27 and even 80 stops, in a vain endeavor to imitate its wonderful effects. 
sepancnee cet: . With 40 stops they could not secure the Power, Variety, and weetness of this inimitable Organ. 


IMITATORS, BEWARE! We shall prosecute every infringement to the full extent of the law. 


e Case is of Beautifully Carved Solid Walnut§{ handsome Stool, Take a pleasant ex-{for or returned to + Frei aght will be = us both 
with anes poy in Arabesque, polished Panels,Or- poesruction Book, « curejen oth our city,fways if in ony we unsat fetactory. ke no 
pamental Stands, Carved Brackets, Turned Han-{ and Music for Onl Yormeameenme see hjects of in- responsibil ty ull you rece; ve aad approve a 
dies, Sliding Fall, pruee Fret-work, Pocket for Music, Sorest, and peony one ne of these ¢ ae KEY instrameate, orjafter fifteen days’ trialin your own hom 
) large Extension T op. making an Elegant and Artistic send your order and we will ship at once, for fifteen|Send in your order at once. Remit by Post- 
Par or Cee t isthe most remarkable organ ever gays ue Guaranteed for six years. In order-JOffice Money Orders, Express (prepaid), or by draft 

made. Dallenge the wor!d to equal it. Wefi ink. send the certificate of your bank, or some respon-fon New York. Money refunded and freight 
“will box ween 8 organ on board cars here, with §sible business man, that the organ will be promptly Paidicharges paid both ways if any way unsatisfactory. 


The only HOUSE i in AMERICA that Ships Direct from FACTORY and Fills Orders PROMPTLY. 


; 8 THE TIM BUY. We will not continue the price at @S5 during the holidays; order at once, apd avoid delay. Our immense sales (the 
largest of a house in the —F lee direct) will tax our capacities to their ntmost. Remember, you have one year’s trial, an take 10 o responsibilty till 


you recels? and f epgrovs t the organ. Other styles, in great variety, from $45 to $500. Tilustrated catalogue free. It gives information which protects the pur 
¢ehaser and makes deceit impossible. 


we. = = eS -- MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, (Three Doors from Broadway), New York, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
neacqereur tes ‘LIFE AND DEATH OF JAMES A. . CARFIELD. $20, 000 WII | BUY 
. of his Life and full Particulars of the Assassination of our martyred President. A most 
ee htt od Po p- critical The BEST SELLING Bouk of the 


THE DEMAND FOR record of a noble man. AGENTS WANTED AGE. Circulars free. ab OND-FIFPH INTEREST IN A 


























50 on orders for 2) copies - ww ‘Ten illustrations, 500 pages. 
> qratuates of @ Bryant & Stratton Business Col- aad cent. dlecoun t to Agents >on. cd. Publ fners, 23 Rose Street, New York NATIONAL BANK trols the 
lage, 03 South ‘Tenth Street, Philadelphia, has been = » 2 Seem Bank: & good business. This interest contro 
greatly in excemto the supp ly: ‘The course of instruo- as the — hereters., may ney hay 
min n ion * 
and women for busines.” Onrefal letivinedl one A, G: A iA x 3 School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. a 
et ONE 






a i corps of experienced rye unsu nal ~\ 9°" ‘S 
ae je i«S ys ji ee Ros oy eK or, 
» 9° Ly 

- CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, ge ~ e > s ey WY. * 


e 
247 8. Thirtee f 
Re-opened Sept. 12th. J. W PATRES D.D. Principal. |' a 4 SPECIAL OFFER. Get Dr. GRIkir’s Book on International Lessons 
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South J | Hours With the Bible ; or, Scriptures eF 
outh Jersey Institute, | The Christian Herald, | “nthe light of Modern bi 
Briperron, N. J. Both Se i 9 iscovery A Gane af 
. Pazer n Yenwostien on — J Se east Wery an illustrated weekly paper, with verdatim eakwarek and Knowledge Tarrant’s Seitzer 
N4sHotan HOUSE, — candidates fo for 1 stan’ On. TALMAGE’S and SPURGEON’S ’ Has removed the agony of rheumatism, and its con- 
for ordination. Annual term for: | sermons every week, will be sent to any address By Cunningham Geiktie, D.D., is but litte Tnderstood. Some } te oe 
ere, RD. yee “Bintan, tae, BA from Oct. rst to Dec. 31st 1881, on receipt of Author of “ Lirk anp Words or Carrer.” brocations, which are F dangerous. It is now 
BT EMAAR lmewISeeS TWENTY FIVE CENTS. FROM MOSES TO THE JUDGES, (Vol. 2) | acknowledged to be a blood disease, resulting from 
MAPLEWOOD tl ell Address, } MANAGER, . 63 Bible House, New York, ween the Exodus, etc., Oppression in Egypt, same. 8 one’ compete all such oasty. on 
Fe and Ba 18 miles - ues, Mount Sinai, The Wilderness, Conquest, pee py ay Nea SOLD au ALL DRUGGISTS. 
oe ra By cet « Oo 111 EXCELSIOR f 1 y | jeismtition 
aval agar ae 


Bach volume complete in itself with Copious Index and 
IUustrations. 


mies, and {3 Reading calege gts THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, 526 pages, $1.50. 


Soontlones: manship professor, master of a G LA work which is beyond criticism.’ Churchman. 
Bir ire ta pao tanra teen Gem o ems (200s ee 
ege), A in. For bookse 


“Concordville, Del Co, Pa. BY ASA HULL, 





llers. ; 
JAMS 53 POPT, Publisher, 12 Astor Place, New York PIANOFORTES. 
CHORTHA) AND=*“. Send 4 a ty Is an illustration of the great progress that is pos- a ee cpp tag” ye 3 should be in i Sey UN 
































































































75 cents a ple co ng hg UALED IN 
Harry Angell, 354 4th’ Do you really want the best? If so. | Address, | pose, EDU SATOR CO., iw HAVEN, OF. TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURA- 
Avenue, New York City. | give it atrial. Size, 192 pages, 35 cents, $3.60 
TE © NSTIT = | Fer dozen, $30 per hundred. All About Kansas. |=»: eats etree Baltimore 
IE INSTITUTE, Specimen copy, paper eover, mailed on_receipt of ‘No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Y ? 
‘ AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY, #3 cents, Address ASA HULL THE WEEKLY Caprrat of Topeka, K is ans or D 
Poth sexes. Be Begins ber 1. Fits for Coll 240 Fourth Ave., New a N.Y. e, 48 column paper that gives full and reliable news Ease 
ting and Drawing. Expinees — — { and crop reports from every part of the state. $1.00 a az 
low. schoo! every way way worthy Hee ae per year. Sample copy free. 5 sae 3 
Send for catalogue to Rrv. E. J. TERY, A. M., 99 D Ramon Readings dnd Recitations, comprising 4 obs 3 ¥ 
umorous otic, Religious and Temperance 
West Chestnut Street Institute, CARFIELD. Suidahle for Sabbath and da Schools, e 8a 
snen There ought to be in every home and every office evening ng entertainments etc. Sent by mail to any ad- ®@ «Ss s$e 
vat digs Chat _ nt Street West Phila in the land good portraits of James A. Garfield and § | 4Fess for 26 cents. 8. Ogi vie &Co., 725 Nose St. -¥. foyca 
ARDU! Bi et his herow wife. To enable every one to possess “A BEAUTIFUL PORTRATT OF ANY SIZE E SESE 5: 
A MERICAN ernensaeraae —Normal School | | them, Tau Nuw Youx ‘Pxruvsis makes the fol BES made. from a common photograph or any Se 
hers and teachers, will reopen Oct. lowing liberal offers, which will remain open until ether kind St small picture. e will send full de- 3 ms 
EB. ae ity M.Coe, prin, and originator o> Donen. November 23, 1881, viv: : scriptions, price, etc., to any RELIABLE Man or mes 2k 
Kind m System and be terial; also EKaltor olf ® WEEKLY TRIBUNE will besent 3 months on woman who will act as our mt. Tosuch a 38 3 
Amer, ndergarden Magazine. N. B.—This is th trial for 25 cents, or Tux SEMI-WEEKLY for 50 cts, we offer a Panmawaere and tye business, = as g38 
por Popes system. now In use. iia Sie a to the highest respectability. Photo Copying agents ESSe ss 
RESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. should « ddress us by "batige teatinn ox experlence, quailty ° “ss 8ESh 
ft a Sept. 6th. Pupils prepared by care: Ev bscriber for three monthg on the above OF wor sah we o: al omg = Be35 . 
‘and thorough inatraction for college or for wasiness sl Frere wine will cend 10 cents ndditicnal to pay for THE AUBURN COPYING COMPANY, $>S9t .< 
es for youn ladies; Music; Frencln;. king and p-wtage, will receive as a present _____— SS and 87 ¢ GENESEE ST., ee N.Y Sa.%_9 
man. e situation is healthy and beautiful ; th es TRIBUNE an elegant life-like portrait of the —— $: == 4 
home, comfortable; the charges, moderate. Special]:| Jiate President Garficid or his wife, whichever may SCIIOFIELD'’s Pat i Pg 
vorays for ‘auGORY! A! candidates. 4] I be preferred, or @r 20 cents additional we will send Bessy 
| HDG RY M.. Ph: D.. Blairstown, N.5-4| I them both. Theme portraits Tae TRIBUNE has had CA IDL ‘aie 3= 8 
for both sexes Ot Rrsolowak : engraved in the best style, ~ they are perfect fac ~ 28535 
alin, 0. logical, |)| Fsimiles of the hest crayon Jikenesses ever taken of a = seve? 
uca lon'si% ry the martyr Premktentand his noble wile. They are 3 Choice Selections of P try fo 
ae Over} | | beautifully primted on fine plate paper, 22 by 28 Au oh Albums mailed for 1s 15 cen ts. Ad- 
its. Instruction tho Good libraries, inches in size. and wits be ornaments to any parlor, dress I 8. OGILVIE & CO., 39 Rose 8! t, N. ¥. 
Inuences library, or aflige. Address ae 
the'heae All expenses ye outlay THE TRIBUNE, New Yorx. > 
Sb open nn ork ope Sonera Ape 2 The New R 
within rms \ 
ee BP ROH See || eee peresy se enpenerneneeenene id e eW evision 
Sec’y q ° 
ono |SPECIAL OFFER ! : 
VaTORY OF Music. Under the the 4 ’ n tud 
ose i ag ull corps of fre oat | 4 _ 
They { TEN POUNDS of our NEW CROP TEAS, Black, 3 
Beare Pik tM pry oy en eet \ Grom, Fs Mixed, @ ent by express, charges paid, on 4 renames ‘ 
r 
thfulness, intellec- A oe etal il Chromo, size 20x24, of P Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
ivan " Yond wholesome sur- uSIC | our lamented Presid ent New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
Prof. FR RICE. Director. “| The NEATEST and bg eg A re °™f5 | School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
NH BETHANY INSTITUTE, 69 Second Came | ae gat beine: wil be without for many times its cost. esn members of the Revision Committee, a 
New York City, receivis for one year oung (The Round Pans being hinged separately, each cake ~ 4 5 
women ring for Fiome and Foreign Mission - can be turned intot © long pan a. soon asitissuMficient- | series of articles bearing upon the changes 
Work. rk. SEND | FOR |} REPOR ly do ‘e on one side, and the round pan returned ready for A 
Sao aenee Will be mailed with+ every %.0order. 44. | another cake, The cerigaiehy ¢x peeing iron and | made and the reasons for making them. Some 
N > to JOY A CUP w ample 
SILK BANNERS TE Tunket tial aR oe a pe riect likeness ip in Goes by mal i) rogistered 3} Bes 25: POSTAGE. zara ups of the foremost scholars of the country have 
l of > len ,or GETUPC . ase i i 
3 FOR SUN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. smone your ftenta - rau orders we deduct 15 per the pre ur town right away: on = reraetet pronounced these artieles enperser to anything 
cont. off, pay all ¢ ‘xpress charges, and ehclose the OS ETTEN. Manuf’r, 208 LaSalle St. , Chicavo, Ill. that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
® y bn Bend to 5. en a Teen Re eve <7 Ave peunes. Bt |Waces | For honest active men at any time. the New Revision. 
mine Street, N York. Success sure. ress ustin ‘ P 
po pope noes. - The Great. American Tea Co., | Steady Work | shaw, Nurseryman,Rochester,N.Y. For the convenience of those who desired to 
PURCHASING AGENCY (P.O. Box 29); 31 and 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. | LIBRARIA preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
ESTABLISHED 1875. , “A B Li fi f Garfield. Using CHECK SYSTEM REGIST eis time, gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
Purchases of every description made with prompti- oy’s . Life o labor, and books. Address Garrigues Bros., Ph 


pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
NEWSPAPERS AND  pmcaveaia. : 

DECKER, oie Chins Bost ts Pre ot Sg the Boyhood and Single subscriptions tp any address at, wholesale tung the price. 
sia Seana Es P. O. Rox 4243, | New York City. | Manhood of James 4 \. Garfield. Gne vol. 352 p rates. Best Feterences, tablighed 1869. ae 


a f as catalogue of 2,500 periodicals to Kenyoan’s Subscri fon 
RUG PATTERNS! Ancnis wanted. For cir | teid'writen expres for the young, a ito of Gar: Keng, Dwight Wilinols.  H. A KENYON, P.M. | Priee, by mail, prepaid, 20 ents ; five or 


‘tude and taste, for parties out of town. References in BY HOR ‘:ATIO ALGER, Ja. 
ll parts of the country, —— for circular, w Rk 














culars address with stamp, vy for the young, and 4s it is b “8 Nis at | more eopies, 15 cents each. Address, 
& 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine, the celebrated nal ove eer every bey tn eel by tas ILK OMETER! creed oun 100 per JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
DecalcomAiies, 25c.; 200 small, 10c.; 125 large, 10c.; | publish 4 cent. profit to ag thing. re i i 
SOO Re a Meee ee Cleveland, O's." AND Beebe A OO Ne 17 werray ot, N.Y. PUORENNED Now Midway, Frederick Co.,Bad. 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ 
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THE DOZEN PAIRS STOCKINGS 
FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


Advertised on last page of last week's paper, 
are really worth more than the price asked, 
They cannot be bought in the stores at that 
rate, But as we make our owe. gros, you 
can buy cheaper direct from us u run no 
risk, as we refund money if goods are not satis- 
factory. Assorted colors, ladies’ or gents’, or 

ckage of $doz each. Better grades, $1. 10, 
Bis, $1.30, etce., per doz. In ordering, add 
25c for postage. ICHOLS & GEISTWEIT, 

1214 Crease Street, Philadelphia. 


“THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY FREE! 


No. 90 is now ready, and is GIVEN AWAY FREE 
by every newsdealer, or it will be mailed toany one 
sending their address to us. It contains a splendid 
complete story by Mary Cecil Hay, such as is sold in 
book-form for $1.00. Address, J.5 §.’OGILVIE & CO 
Publishers, 2% Rose St., New York. Box 2767. _ 


“Free! Cards! Free! 


We will send free by mai! a sample set of our Ger- 
man, French, English, ana American fancy cards, 
witha price list of over a bandred different designs, 
on receipt of a stamp for Rae wie They are not ad- 
rt cards, but large, fine picture chromo cards, 

on goid. silver, and tinted rounds, forming the finest 
tion in the world. e will also can a confi- 
dential price-list of our large and small chromos. 
ddress F. GLEASON & CO., 
46 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








Produces a Beautifully 
Shaded Mark. 
WITH A SINGLE STROKE. 
Sample Set, 3 sizes, by mall, $1.00. 
Circular and Sample Writing Free. 


FOR LETTERS OF ALL KINDS. 


The Automatic SHADING PEN 
J. W. STOAKES, Milan, Ohio, U. S. A. 
































| SOLD BY OPTICIANSS TOY DEALERS-WHOLESALE DEPOT: 
Dfokow Mamovert Ca MMordenSone TS. 





5 ons, all price: ah) 
for Pubtes Exhiditions. atc. A profiad Reokeed or aman 
with smalicapital, Alse Macc Lawresnd for Church and Sun- 
@ay-school and Home Amusement. Bend stamp for 116-page Cat» 


logue. McALLISTER, TER. M'Tg g Optictan, 4 49 Nassau 8r., Naw Yous 














FREE’ } Teachers and Sobine Send a dc. 
stgrmap, with your address, ang receive a 
sample and priee list of our Funday-echool Reward 
aout with texts suitable for old and young. Address 
tan Reward Card Cu,,P.0,.Box loa, N.Y. City 





“Simpler and more casily learned than any of the old styles.“ 
~ Commented t Shee PepettnsoRaiess oye et the American people, beyoud any system we have ever seen.“ 


aay, ay +7 Hite Finest PensXsethp yBLISHED INTHE WORLD, 


— Pall Mall Gasetie, London, England- 


























Movement 


been done : 





Ao. 














Address, 


other cuts, showing correct 
of ordinary intelligence can 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM \2¢ 


Gives a full, self-teaching course, complete 
for montas’ or, indeed, a lifetime's practice. 
Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental Penmanship, in all varieties, Movement Ex-~ 
ercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headings, Bt/ls, Model Signatures, Corresponding 
Styles, Altum Work, Card- Writing, Pen- Dr awing and Shading, German 
Text, id English, Of-iland Flourishing, £c., &c. 
All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and accom~- 
panied with asmali Book or Instructions, giving a complete analysis of every 
capital = smali letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-holding, and 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


The Compendium is used by many thousands of clerks. book-keepers, business | 
men, and ladies throughout the country. 


M cong BE 





| ad Cost” 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
any part of the world. for ONE DOLLA 
receipt of order. 


Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor 
and Jerse bs AR . i Sean of which are under superior teachers, and 


Bl SF TANG PSS 


WRITING is the simplest of all the arts. 
our alphabet, and their forms are easily learned; 
a and in securing a free moven nent, 
lips, and Printed Instructions of the right sort, illustrated with diagrams and) 

itions, and the formation of each letter, any one| 


arn readily at his or her own desk aT HOME. 


It consists of 


Old Style: Miss THOMPSON writes: 


New Style: 


— Mary A. 
. East Point, Georgia. 
Old Style: 


“Your Compendium has 

been of the greatest value to 

New Style: me. In my opinion there can 
be nothing better for the self- 
Send me 
J/ arecent copy of thePenman's 
; am anxious to see 


“YY; f Gazette 
kite’ it." Cuas. A. ELuts, Brad- 


teaching learner. 


- ford, Mass. 


Old Style: 
Mr. Rust writes: 


New Style: 
light in writing. 


A 


Rust, Brandon, Vt. 


ior of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. 


by pupils rts of the country 

HE PENMAN 'S 6 Bates. civing full portietann. illustrations, and spe- 
cimens of improvement me Litem nag “ad eget ere, is now published 
at 75 cents per year. Write for one! 


There are but twenty-six letters in 
the only real difficulty is in 
With a full set of Exercises, Copy- 


,and in one package,—the material 


“T can speak from expe- 
rience of the valué of your | 
Compendium, having tested | 
it thoroughly, and improved | 
my penmanship greatly by 
using it. My brother has also 
learned your style from the | 


g Compendium, and takes ev- 
PA Ofrorrftone ory eccasion to recommend | 


THOMPSON, 


“I have followed your 
Compendium faithfully, with | 
the best results. I now de- 
Inclosed | 
please find seventy-five cts. | 
for the Penman's Gazette, one | 
year. I want to know what | 
the rest of the Compendium | 
~ family are doing.” —C. E. } 


| 
Ds age is mailed, prepaid, to | 
It is always sent promptly on | 


Nisenaed 











Three years ago it was introduced in ’ , 
England, the leading journals there commending it highly as a simple conmon- | eo. 
~~ — Dees ie peet om res ars thousands ¢ of young people in all parts | 
his country and Canada have some accomplished penmen from using it. begi 
Below we give & few specimens, showing the improvement resulting from faith me... 7, y sare yy Sim eyed righg ey ioen 
ful practice from it: we have published hundreds of others in the magazines. with no probpec ot bettering his condition. He ts 
These are worth a close examination, for no finer rapid business writing has ever 


jnow the finest policy writer In Chicago, as well as 
lone ot the best fn the United States, and employed 
by the Boston Underwriters, who have an office at 
Li4 La Salle Street. 











This young man, the assistant P.M. at Middie- 
hbury isthe t est tae man in Vermont, He 
‘wequired his beautiful fab dwriting by practicine 
evenings from Gaskell’s Compendium at home. 
The Penman’s Gazette gives portraits, sketches, and 
specimens of a large number of other famous 
writers, young and old, all over the country. 
. | Write Sor & specimen copy. e 


Professor a A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City. 





GENTS WANTED D stclitebetFamtty | = 


invented. Wittrits 
tnites tes. est ratopeasnceecrmers x 
minu wi or! 
for for which there is & for 
pe 


‘Go. 400: St., Boston, Mass. — 
TS! BOOK HADOW 


ij Piper 


sok e blished. For spicy 
Secs Peas ulate Fe Gem = 
crys over it, 


wees pot ye o 
Pam r are now Waiti suse Ttisthe“ 
& eae Ne ey Cat 
POL PULNCTON 2 OO, Hise, Comm 


As ENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 

selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 

33 percent. National eee Co., Phila., Pa. Pa. 
Favorite Portrait Portrait 


~ by 
New at of qo 
Gen. Garfield ordered over 2,000 for personal use. His 
last order was for 100 just before his assassination. 
Size, 16x21,$1. Superior to the finest steel plate. The 
people want aStandard Portrait. AGENTS WANTED 
to selrit. 


A his Lite Le may. 
EAT | HT. 
_alessivee, N, 
ate WANTED TO SELL 


‘LIFE OF GARFIELD! 


His sf life and career as soldier end 

his electk on and administration; his 

his heroic struggle for life ; wonderful eye 

ment; blood-poisoning ; remo removal to Filberon; death 

ete. ‘Pro fusely illustrated. Splendid portrait o 

Garfield, wife and mother; Beant tie chooting ; 

e sick-chamber ; Guiteau in his cell ; the surgeons, 

boy the Cabinet. The only comp! lete and authentic 

work. Thereisa yy, ne for agents first in the field 
with this book. Qntfi ty Speak quick. Ad 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chest gs St., Philadelphia. — 


5,000 i Wanted for Life or 














Tt contains the full history of his noble and eventful 
life and dastardly assassination. Su 1 treatment, 
death, funeral obsequies. cte. The best chance of your 





hifeto make monty. Beware of “ catehpenny” imi- 
| tailons. This is thie only suthentle and ful y ilus- 
| trated life of our Martyred President. Fine rteél por- 
i traits. by ity termsto Agents Circulars free. 
Address National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTS WANTED for MARY CLEMMER’S 


ee 





we President and dire. Garf chance io for oa 
$id Ext Terme to Agents. money. 
Fi Ee re win 
every 
County 
w the AN TE 2. Ca 


LA P TIP pronounced the ¢ in- 
ention of this centu: a A necessity 


to: every Oil Lam Saves trim- 


ming the wick. itively wo 
vents smokin 
smell from oil o 


or flickering. All 

ted, and doubles 
the hight, fits any Lamp. Sells at 
sight. Agents can realize handsome and 
steady eecieee. A sample Tip supplied 
to Arents by mail for 15 cents, eurrency 
cr stamps. Address immedia: for ci 
culars, terms and territory, 

FOLLETT LAMP TIP CO., 


3 Park Row, New York City: 


ROS ES! s Ses a ni 


__tow, Circulars free, WM. 











~ Make Hens Lay. lay. 


English Veterinary Surgeo 


and Chemist, now 
a Oe in this country, says th: 


most of the Horse 
and Catile Powders here are worthless trash. He 
says that Sheridau’s Condition Powders are absolute! 

pure and immensely valuabie. Nothing on earth will 

make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condifion Powders. 
Dose, one teaspoon to one pint food. Soldeverywhere, 
or sent by ue = ars. letter stam 





NSON & (O., Boston, Mass, — 
air Spey! ‘Offers to Book-) -buyers, News: 
paper headers, and Friends of Youn 
— People. B. . WARREN, P.M., Varna. nL 
' NOT 










ANT WA 
tchmakers. “¥ mel 30 cts. Cire’ 
RJ. BIRO £0. 88 Deg St.N-¥. 


Geer’s Patent 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ACTING 


pring and Blank Butts, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


a 


Investigate Before you Purchase. 


NEW PRINCIPLE. 


The § #s hold the door the strongest at ttl 
point. r opens easier the wider. it is opened, aa ‘and 
Fetains the doer wide open. Gads in iron and 

ronze. 


Send for circulars, and state where you saw this. 
Manufactured by 


THE COWLES HARDWARE CO., 
UNIONVILLE, CONN. 








Rules me hemor 4 Knitting » sik S Stockings, "he tten: 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Fg thon ete., be = bn to 
any address on Pitney cts. in 





"THe BRAIVeRD &ARMEER ING. OGe y 





hotioahe tm making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the } 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 











Sueday School Times, ¢] Sun the 


CARMEL SOAP 


Is made of Sweet Olive Oil im a Mismon Cdlon: 
Palestine, Is absolutely pure, and suited Nothene'S Fes 
are fastidious in choosing 


Is imported fem n Syria, a, = 4 el 
best Druggists. my 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY scHooL Tes. Published weekly 
wt the ee rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 coples......-0--.-..---- ccccccccecefe OD each. 
iS $05 cones to one sddress......-..-.- 1.50 
* 10 to 19 coples to one address.......... 1% 
® copies or more to one address. 100 





twen 
above Fates Le 
the Individual 
this case, hoe, an the papers for a clnb mustall go to 
one and the subscription must not be for 
leas than one y 
Additions mer oe be made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would 
poe my to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
—— to expire at the same timo with the club as 
wie ordered. The new — to pay pro 
rata tor he time of their subscriptio 
The tor a club, whether 
tw one address, or sent seperately 
the club, will de discontinued at the 
su 


olng in a package 
@ members of 
expiration of the 


meoription.. asking to have the direction of s paper 
*hanged should be careful to name not only the post- 
office y 4+4- they wish it sent, bnt also ihe one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

both tt 3 and state, 
Any n writing to renew either a 5» a or club 
n,in connection with which bis has 


ha t. 
thabscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
triends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A cepsarate leaftor 
every Sunday in the year. 


een © one month § .60 
wo? 


7.2 
Lt eethan {oo Y doples ‘ai mame rate, Orders not taken 
or jeas than one calendar caouth, 








HE Sonn Ane ce moat i, clare on Se igs: 


copies, One year re pear (four Po a 00 

one year (fou four QNALIETS) .-cccceneseeee +25 

} copies, months (one QUATIET)..<cocecens. « 6.25 
Onder 10 copies, three mon onths, each. 


fHE QUESTION LEAF. 
ba 


weceserees voce Ol 


A separate leaf for each 


Printed on writing wees ond requiring 
tten answers to questions on 
100 copies, one month 


WOE . . conc cesenegocap 
than 100 copies ‘at same ra Ss" Uslelo ne not taken 
r les: than one calendar roonth. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mevers. Hodder and Stovugbton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, KE. C., wilisend The Am martonn Sanday Senee 
Tim Des. post free, tor a year, to any address in Great 
wid - Ng? ¥ Mu progele a The will be 
wl @ prince pal nev 

; will also i POuarterty i fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
The uniform rate tor ordinary adv exsipemnente to 3 
ents per agate line @i fines to. to an inch), each 
‘ion, Phether for one Time or more, ex: 
vonths of November and 
months there bel 


r agate 
ments tuning carly in th in the Ry 
through November an will be 9 aren 
be Increased rate tor the pene ro ot those months, 


The rate ior Renae otices (bourgeois type, leaded 
mort will be Par coum : conned 


nthe Busi — 

‘ine ior each tv 

ie 40 cents per line’ tor’ a se ineerdion atan —— 
setiers concer: Loonoertestans or Advi 

should be addr 


JOHN D. ‘eisiton. Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


oa 


i cL B M ‘CLEES&CO 
cia H St + PHILADELPHIA 





-Back- Si neper tes Shoulder Brace, 
Ts so constructed that it 
gives a feed oe sige oA sup- 
portto the back and draws 
the shoulders back, so as to 
ex pand the chest, threwing 
the body into an erect and 
raceful postion. Price, 
, $1.50 per mail. Give waist 
. \ measure. Send for circular 
and price-list of 
j Hygienic 
area Undergarments 
TO 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER &Co,, 
6 East 1th Street, 
New York City, 
A Benefit Fund Association excln- 
inively for« hristians. Insurance from 
19500 to 3500. Best risks. Lowest costs, 


GOLDEN , 
Agents r re wanted in every town and 


RULE 
cily 5 ie rat par. CELT Pont ed terms. 
. J. RPEN( Reribe, 
ALLIANCE no sun 


wmut Avenne, Boston, Mass. 


Sig Bargains. ene Catalogue. all 

Kinds of insirume .:», Lowert prices, 

G. O. W. Bares, In ea Boston, Mase 

TSE, the Order of Bervice, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarter! 


y. Issued in + form at 75 cents 
bundred. No extra charge for postage. - 


20 Stops 


(Vol. XXIII, No. 44. 











$107.75 


BEATTY Sonauss 


These Organs are everywhere accorded a place 
among the finest built in the world. No finer cases, 
no finer actions, no finer effects were ever produced, 
and positively no such ES were ever quoted on 
instruments of their sublime quality and rare 
auty of tone. By anae master economically 
in large lots I produce with the aid of intricate ma- 
chinery and skil ed workmen, instruments that are 
positively beyond the feach of competition. 
Hundreds of testimonials from ac- 
tual buyers back this Unanswerable 
Argument. 


eee ealty's Best Parlor Organ 


NEW STYLE WN». 8700, 
shown herewith is exactly us represented 
x ’ in the cut, The case is of the most beau- 
tiful design. Expensive veneers are used 
upon the solidi walnnt case. There are 
dunweseeeencnes* hand carved ornaments, beautiful fret- 
ma fata resertinns ssi ma work slips Queen Anne top, ornamental 
handles, pockets for music, lamp stands, 
3 IDE FRI 
sr TAIN eal 


++ ~~ ©.6 # ef 


err) 
uy somnitigia 
* aye, 
} i 
4 comm 


eR tags. YT UTS aE 


ml ' i, 


upright bellows, and all improvements. 
PRIC an a BOOK, MUSIC, 
STOOL, ONLY 


$107.75. 


Mit 
“iat 20 USEFUL STOPS. Producin 


the 
seus eTBRN Most Beautiful Effects, some of which are 
i Possible Only by the Beatty Organs. 
1. Diapason. 2 Principal. 
4. Sub-Bass. 5. Voix Celeste. 6. oline. 
7. Vox Humana. 8. Dutcet, 9. Grand Or- 
gan. 10, Echo, 11. Clarionet, 12. Dulci- 
ana, 13. Octave Onoupler. 14, Flute. W. 
Violina. 16. Grand Swell. 17. French 
Horn. 18. Flute Forte. 19. Grand Organ 
Knee Stop. ®. Right Knee Stop. 
mr ye Height, 72in.; Width, 2 ft.; 
Length, 4 
You can test at home. Money refunded 
and freight charges res. both ways ifthe 
organ is not found satisfactory, even 
aftera year’s use. Whereis thereanother 
house who can make this offer? Remit 
=@ by Post Office Order, Express prepaid, 
‘ew York Draft or Registered Letter. 


3. Hautboy. 











“BEATTY BEST CHAPEL ORGAN. 


NEW STYLE No, 4000, 
PRICE, WITH STOOL, BOOK, AND MUSIC, ONLY 


$97.79. 


Dimensions: Height, 4 ft., 3'¢ in.; Length, 4 ft.; Width, 2 ft. 

This Beautiful Organ has the same action or music as the 
above. {[t differs only in the case, which is church or chapel 
style, finished back and front alike, so it can stand in the 
centre of the room and yet be very ornamental. It is unsur- 
= for power, variety, richness, aud tone Both of these 


organs have 
Beatty's Patent Adjustable 7 y- Action 

which enhances tone beauties and makes tone modulation 
possible for the amateur as well as the professional. 

aa” Come to Washington and visit my FsTaBLISHMENT. 
Free coach with polite attendant meets all trains, Don’t fail 
to send tor ‘‘atalogue before purchasing. New Styles now 
ready for Hiolidays. Organs of every kind $30 to Aa 000, and 2 
to 32 Stops. Pianos $123 up. Order ear r HOLI- 
DAYS are close at hand, and I «s a be over- 
whelmed with orders. 


Order at once, nothing saved by long correspondence, 
BRAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Address or call upen 
_DAN IEL F. BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey. 


rss: ommittee 
tes0™ “Less Have highly endorsed 


our Colored Designs for-Sunday School use 


AY. nol for 3 cire ylarcont, NINE the iropinions and 26 SCrip tion of the De SIONS 


Providence Lithograph Co.Providence, R.I. 
A NEW TREATMENT ig cau cs 


rete Db RECTLY upon the ‘nervous and organic centres, 
cures process revitalizat 
s d ECTED "REMARKABLE CURES, which are 
w 2D 
Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of 

Has oe, We, ea Win, Rattes ia 8. Arthur, end ‘others, whe 

and to whom f ission. 
rarepncel § ENDORSED: © 


its curative power from many 
. ts Observer. “'The cures 
yootnns seem more Hke miracles cases 
im a Ht yy - « There a ee no a Goats as to the genuine 
ness and positive fournal ef Commerce 
ax YGEN “aly spent MM ENT < ‘new Ky two months’ supply, 


- on Kk | 1d Oxywen, «ving the fe pi Adan of this new 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION... a ae 


PROMPT 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AnD TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Mo. 22, 1845, 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnicul form of policy. Liberality , nd 
accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. TS. Apply tothe Company. 


Lowest yetese ever aden. 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 

GUN 5 OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for - New 
Illue. Cata 


“POWELL & COS, 839 Main Gureet, CINCINNADL & 


THE 











SAFE 


LIBERAL 





concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver - 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry | 














LL AT KANE SOE ESTA IO  F AMT SETI 
tat bs | 
in all great contests, and for 


THE vViCTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of , 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) ims 
struments are respectiully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Bostone 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Boston, Mass. 


Builgers of the Grand Organ for the Cineimnati 
Music Hall; the powerful Centennial cones ; the 
great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and of 
over 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS 


for every pest of the country. We invite attention to 
- new rn 7 ae dieu, ana ap oe only) at 
prices varying from to $1000, and 1 ards, 

MUSIC C OMM ITtees ES, ORG NISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct = all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and sponthntene furnished on application. 

SECOND- ND ORGANS in great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers. 

Carved Walnut Case. Send f 


Tra gt? 
wo Illustrated Catalogue, I¢ 
0 ves information which pro- 
fp | the purchaser and makes 
deceitimpossible. Ma: & 
ith. § W. llth &t.N. 


ANOS & SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 
and shipped to all parts of the 


0 RGANS | Terms cay ty ce O3 
pb ad ae aie Soi 6 oh ‘pronionn tee Tok 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Connigting of Vistta, Box, Bow 
and T er, Sent to —< par 





20 Beautiful Stops. & Octaves 








fl of the “United tates on 
days trial be r) 


Violin 
Outfits scam 
& BZ. each. esne Pp 
Ri lhustrated gS pane Catalo ye 
thy Sy Cr Cornets, Fiutes, = ~ bee 
rdeons, Music Boxes, &c. 
Minil Oriersa rea Specialty. C.W. Story, bo Central 8 Bt Poston, 


BEST WHEAT 


AND GRAZING LANDS ARE es ON 
we NOFthern Pacific R.R. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lanp Aart. 
_ MENTION THis PAPER. St. Pau, MINN. 


5 “infants & | ie 


ba every where. 
icine, but a steam-cook 











FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 





” @BT A BINDER FOR YOUR PA? ER, 














October 29, 1881.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








GRATEFUL_COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

tow govern the operations of digestion and nutris 

on, and by acareful application of the fine properties 
bs well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beve: 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may begradualiy built up until stron enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a@ fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 


with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (‘4-!D. and fb.) labeled 


James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


LINEN GLACE— 


(Pronounced Glassa 
—STARCH POLIS 

Prevents all Sticking of the Iron. Also Blistering, 
or Breaking when articles are turned over. It givesa 
beautiful Ivory finish, 5 ce fabrics. — 
is most excellent for laces. ‘ Peeksk N. Y., Jan 
1881. —— 1 Pillsbury, Pres. Linen Giaste ©. Dear Sir! 
I think it fully responds to all you claim for it, and 
if — into general use will not only decrease the 
labor of the laundry in getting up starched clothes, but 
give much greater pleasure anc a a than any 
mode of starching I haveever met with. wining ou 
full success, I am, respec tfully, MRS. ky 
WARD BEECHER.” Please ask your Grocer for 
it. Manufactured only by THE LINEN GLAC& COM- 


PA ANY, Office, 86 Wi ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
B ARLOW’ § THE FamMILy WaskH BLUE. | 
For Sale by Grocers. 
D. 8. WIL ER, Prop. 


INDIGO BLUE 


Agents 
sellin 
ART 


233 N. Secend 8t., Phila., Pa. 








anted. $5 a 






Weighsu to 2S lbs. Sells at Of 
Dounstic ScaLeCo., ilvat $1:89. 





BRANSON: KNITTER 


‘or Manafacturing 
oui with or without tee 4 
and acknowledged to be all that is claimed for it, and 





or Family 
wer. Over: 3009 ain use, 


without a rival. Makes seamless hose of all sizes, 

double heel and toe. Will nov get out of order, and 

girls, and re 10 to 15 years old operate them. For full 
particulars address NSO 


505 Chestnut 8t., Philadel ma Pa, 
> estnu e a. 
Or 204 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT TRIS 


B grout wearing qualt quality of the goods TRA DE-MARK, 
— by us under our patents 
labeled ivy § our registe: aw eh 
of “SOLAR TI HOES” for Boys,’ 
Girls, and tae. has created an im- 
mense demand for these goods, and in- /f 
duced unscrupulous dealers to make in- [9 
ferior shoes and sell them at a reduced 
price, calling them “Solar Sige fact, f] 
bs appear on the price-lists of some jj 
ealersasSolar Tip. Weshall prosecute 
te the extent of the law anyone who in 
form, color, or wording, shall use a 
trade-mark ‘calculated to deceive the 














public into buying ae = shoe for NS 

the genuine Sola: Mp. TF here is more ¥ 

we in the cosine olar Tip shoe than any on in the markct. 
T. NONE WITHOUT TRADE- 


JOHN eee «& oo 2 Seeedetee 





.cYSTONE Siate and 1nd Soapstone Works 


latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
beg “ce pee hand or made to order. 
Joseen S. MILLER, Manufacturer, 
~1L. Tae. OE als Spring Garden Bi. Philade, 
es foe Ti ay tn ie and Prion dat 








Roofing Felts, ——e | Slate Mantels, 
Sheathing, NTELS entirely new 
Roofing Fitch, MA — and 
Slate Flour. PAINTS “ 
Paints mixed, 
ar a shades, rea- 
rates, ‘or use on 
Heaters and ROOFING ouses, Barns, 
Ranges. ‘i fs 





aw@ Circulars free. 


WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent, 
20 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BRACKET SAWS 


Holly BracketSaw ber hy DemasBracketSaw rand Lathogs. 
@ guarantee either of these machines to gi 

satisfaction than any ot heretofore eee noe can 
make more money than anything else they can work at. 


One Thougand Dollars 
finest Pee oe eith on either mac 
that me beginner Saat ie =F on rood a phn Pad as = ex- 


emake acpecial offer whereby any boy can get a 


BRACKET SAW 











With one of these machines he becomes independent, 
can earn what spe nding money he requires, and in m 


instances establishes bimse! in a profitable business, 
¥or Mimstrated Cataloguo and Manual of Sorrente 
and am ¥ work, address, with 3 cent sta: 


A. His SHIPSLAN, Hochester, N.Y. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Y. ears of service. 





Every Estey Organ 
Solid is made 

Th roughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Yields unrivaled tones, 


ee 


RGAN 


ewes <canteneee 
Cv ct.4nchsh omen 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. _J.ESTFY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 











WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO.’s 


UMBRELLAS. 


FOR SALE BY THE BEST DEALERS. 





It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 


THE CHARACTER OF LANDRETHS’ SEEDS has 
been substantiated ond cy stion. 

They are the ae f — ma or quality. 

Over 1500 acres Crops under our own cul- 
tivation 

Seeds sent by mail. Drop usa postal card for prices and 
Catal > 


trade prices to dealers on eppkoation, 
(Founded 1 1784. ] DAVID LANDRETH & SO 
21 and 23 8. Sixth St., Mt Philadelphia. 


Staten Island Fanc -y Dyeing Establishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STRFET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New York; 47 N. 8th St., Philadelphia; 279 Fulton St., cor 
Tillary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore’ St., Baltimore. 








With an experience of fifty years and facilities unequaled by any other Establishment, we my justly 
claim to be the First Dyeing Establishment in this country. ies’ Dresses Cleaned or Dyed in a superior 
manner. 


Gentlemen's Coats, Pants, and Vests Dyed without taking apart. Also cleaned and pressed by 
experienced Busbelmen and returned within three days. Lace ‘urtains Sry it cleaned. 
and returned by express or mail. 


20,000 


Goods ares 
, NEPHEWS, 


NEW CARPETS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 





50 cents, 85 cents. 75 cents, $1.00. 
INGRAINS. } 6 cents, 90 cents. | Armia + 8 85 cents, “1.10. BRORERLS. 4 $1.85 to $1.75. 
oI 


WILTON and M Te CLOTHS, na LIGNU MB. Cood Value, at all prices. 
MATTINGS in great ety. rices. GS an from cents $20, 
inate ” REEVE L. KNIGHT, 1222 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa 


A THANKSCIVING EXERCISE. 


An appropriate and simple Thanksgiving Exercise has been prepared for the columns of 


aed 





The Sunday School Times, and will be published in pamphlet form. Schools desiring a special 
It will 
be mailed to any address at the rate of $2.00 per hundred copies. A sample copy mailed for 
five cents. 


service at Thanksgiving or harvest time can hardly do better than to use this exercise. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


A beautiful and entirely fresh scriptural Christmas Exercise, called ‘‘ The Glory of the 
Christ Child,” will appear in the columns of The Sunday School Times, and will also be 
printed in pamphlet form. In the latter shape it will be mailed to any address at the rate of 
$2.00 per hundred copies. This exercise, though a delightfully fresh one, is so simple that it 


can be used by any school, A sample copy will be mailed for five cents. 

The two Christmas Exercises that had so wide a sale last year, namely, “ The Wenderful,”’ 
and ‘ The Gift of Gifts,” will be reissued this year at$2.00 per hundred copies, 
be mailed at five cents each, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Samples will 


The Great 
Church 


FRINK’S 
) A Moet Row crf ahh “ - 
theapest and t a 
‘or Churches, Paige ng “, yess 
arlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
fos, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and —— . 
e 


mp vy Send A tiberal room. 
I. P. PRINK, 551 ena st N. Y. 















circular 
to churebes and the 











Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


The Largest Stock in the United States. 


Photographs and price-list mailed free, if applied for. 
PAINE’S FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 
48 CANAL STREET, BosTON. 
Clinton H. Meneel ly Bell Compan any, 

Troe ky to > Banoay & Kimberly, Bell 

N. Y., manufacture a aig balls. ‘Ofk —— 
Special attention Crrdes to Church a@ Cata- 
logues = free to needing be: 


UCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


BUC is of Pure Copper and Tin for Caareben, 

— Fire “—" Farms, etc. * 

WARRANTED, Cata i sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 















Set Complete i 


Set Complete in mn Plush, $s. 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 


No “eae. for Bend for Tliugtrated Catal e. 
PLIN ae 27 RUdouEy St.. ae 


INGEE & CONARD 
AUTIFUL Xe conan 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS Bloom. ‘Delivered 
House Sultana and a Bloom. 


safely by mait ty pert, ® 

8 rplena 1y aiaee walla ied, ‘hice 
12 or 834 ip for 8: # 26 for $45'3 3 fateh bree 7S for 
$10; 100 for $13. We hgh | 
mlums and =" noe 
tablishments “Our N 
Tveation on the Shoee,t 70D} 

ques DING 


es than tee. 
CUIDE, a complete 
ee illustrated — free toal8 
E & CONARD CO. 

__ West Chester 

















BiG MONEY ae 


BY AGENTS, FARMERS & OTHE! 
selling our “STO AAA Pires t omeLy. ELP ot 


os an Sa eae la 1 dey, 
4s = B , 
& bees. Boxing ‘3 


in > 3 anges 8; 
Baye ‘ts. Territory 


ee jars voy Agents ONCE. 


Address J. E. rity 








Jn ardering goods, or in making inguiry saneermmemg 
anything advertised in thia paper, you witli oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Aunday Schoot Times, 
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_E. P. DUTTON & CO’S 
Choice New Books for the Holiday Season. 
tHE voLtUMEOF SU NDA Y ce 1881. 


Pictures and Pages for Young and Old. Quarto, 412 pages, and upwards of 200 Original Illustrations by Popular Artists. 
Frontispiece and cover, very beautiful, in colors, $1.25. 


“One of the most attractive of the English quarto | “We are disposed to give a front place to such a| “Any mother who has tried to keep a knot of little 
pictorial periodicals for children is Sunday. Some of its child’s book as Sunday. Some people are’ particular | nes quiet and happy through the Jong hours of a Sun- 


full-page woodcuts are exceedingly well executed. Its | what their@hildren read on Sunday, and those who are day indoors, will know the value of this book of ‘pictures 
reading matter is good—quite as well suited to children | © ineis Wanda hi itable f j|and pa ;es.’ The stories are brief and clearly told, while 
as that of any English work of its class. Its fifty-two connggy saat inks ape Gees cay — - 7 °F \the pictures, well drawn and printed, a few being also 
numbers bound together in a volume, with a showy | that day than this pretty and interesting collection of | pleasantly colored, will in themselves keep the small 


illuminated cover, make a very pleasing picture and | short stories, sketches, simple poems, abundant pictures, | folks busy and amused for many a long afternoon.”— 
story book for the little folks.” —Sunday School Times, | bits of useful information, and now and then a page of | Boston Courier. 

“All who are interested in making Sunday a bright | Music. The covers, and a frontispiece, both in colors,/ “his seems to us the best of all the efforts to instruct, 
and happy day, as well as a sacred one, will give Sun- | are in the best Kate Greenaway style.”—T7he Literary | amuse and entertain the little people of the Sunday- 


DAY a hearty welcome.” | World. school and home.” — Chicago Alliance. 














The Fine-Art Gift-Book of the Season, for Young People of all Ages. 


| HOLLY BERRIES. 


By AMY E. BLANCHARD. With Original Colored Illustrations by IDA WAUGH. Quarto, with covers in colors, $2.00. 


Every page is printed in colors from wood-blocks by Messrs, Brain & Oo., London, in the best style of the art, and’ the book is one of the handsomest and cheapest of 
the kind th-t has been offered to the public, while it is quite as artistic in character. It is full of natural incidents of child-life, and its attractive character, without and 
within, will make it one of the most popular books that will be offered this year. It portrays child-life in all its phases; its pleasures and its trials, its humor and its 


absurdities, The illustrations are full of life and spirit, and as studies of child-life are as true to life as they are pretty. The rhymes by Miss Amy E, BLANCHARD are quite 
as taking as the pictures. 


~GRANDMA’S ATTIC TREASURES. 


A Story of Old-time Memories. By MARY D. BRINE. Octavo, many Illustrations, Cloth, $4.00. Tree Calf or Morocco, $8.00, 


“ Mrs. Brine's fresh and original humor and happy gift for rhyming have long been familiar to readers of Harper’s Weekly, and especially of the popular children’s 
magazines, In this poem she has woven together in a skillful and tasteful manner the domestic romances connected with the various articles of furniture of a household of 
" ¢he good old time. Each piece of the old ‘things that folks call antik’ has'a memery tender or gay, which Grandma details with a rugged humor or homely pathos as the case 
may be, The subject is certainly happy in timeliness, considering the prevailing fancy for restoring the mahogany of our grandmothers in household furnishing. But the 
illustrations, of which there is one for nearly every page, are an equal attraction in the book. They have been drawn by Miss C. A. Northam, J. Francis Murphy W.P.Snyder, 
W. A. Rogers, E. H. Garrett, and W. F. Halsall, and engraved in the artistic style and taste for which American engraving has won distinction in Europe, by that excellent 
representative American engraver, Mr. George T. Andrew, of Boston, who has had charge of the publication of the work, It is printed at the University Press, Cambridge, 
and very attractively bound, and will make a very beautifu) Christmas Present.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 








The Candle of the Lord, ‘Frances Ridley Havergal’s Poems. 


AND OTHER SERMONS. Gomplete in one volume. Oontaining “Under the Surface,” “Ministry of Song,” 
, “Under His Shadow,” “ Loyal ‘Re&ponses,” and Miscellaneous Poems, including 
By the Rev. PHILLIPS SROOKS, D.D. 12mo, 21 Sermons, the latest written. An elegant square 16mo volume, large type, with portrait and 


378 Pages, $1.75. illustrations. 464 pages, cloth extra, $1.75, Cloth, gilt edge, $2.00. Tree calf, $6.00. 








“They are full of the gentle spirit, the child-like trust, the earnest purpose that 
“Mr. Brooks is, beyond question, one of the most effective of living characterize everything this lamented Christian woman ever wrote. Her spirit was 


preachers.” —The Literary World. | just the spirit of peace, which busy Nays: in the fields of the gra find as helpful and 
« refreshing as the shadow of a rock in adesert. They are rivulets from a pure fountain, 
ss — ee = greg Ascenso ch . Dr ee ek patria and into whatever life they come they will bring refreshment and beauty.”— Chris, Union. 

iy a York z pte heh ais. ome. PK ay , PNA “ Hitherto they haveeonly been found in the different volumes which came out at 
“ | various periods of the author’s life, We need not speak again of the purity, tender- 

ness, and rich faith which shine in all the verses, Christians in England and America 
with warm, personal feeling, so devout and practical, yet so eloquent, with the eloquence | have already proved their appreciation. Those who would have a choice possession, 
that rests not on rhetoric, but on sincere convictions and a supreme desire to serve God | or bestow a choice gift, have now a volume which cannot disappoint them.”— 


and help men, that it is only necessary to announce a new volume of them to insure! Christian Intelligencer. 
for them an eager reception.” — Bosion Journal. 


“They are so earnest, so direct in purpose, and so simple in construction, so charged 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Kept for the Master’s Use. 50th Thousand. | Loyal Responses. 80th Thousand. 


N ew M O d ern T RB k The Royal Invitation, 33d Thousand. Morning Bells. 50th Thousand. 
oy 0O Ss. My King. 60th Thousand. Little Pillows. 55th Thousand. 
‘ , : TS. Royal Commandments, 45th Thousand. | Morning Stars, 20th Thousand. 
Being entire novelties, printed in the highest style of the art of celor printing, Royal Bounty. 45th Thousand. ' 
they are worthy the attention of all purchasers of books for children. Our line includes : . 
books at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 40, and 75 cents, Iiluminated paper covers, 20 cents; cloth, 25 cents each. 


The wonderful sale already made of these little books is sufficient attest to their 
| great worth. 








Ask your Bookseller for E. P. Dutton & Co.’s Toy Books. 





BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES AT LOW PRICES. Catalogues Free on application. 
Our Books are for sale at all Bookstores, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, No. 718. Broadway, New York. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admii only advertisements that yorthy. Should, Verten 
only a en wall retlind to y eRe cnettt ce Se Seen eats geek Ganting bag tly inserted, 








